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Editorial Comment 


Tax Limits Again! 


EAL estate groups and some taxpayers’ 
R associations have reiterated their 
stand for an over-all limitation of 
taxes on real estate. This is now the basis 
for a joint movement of real estate groups 
to get such limits adopted in many of the 
states, in spite of the fact that tax limitations 
adopted in the early 1930’s have not brought 
about the tax reforms promised by advocates. 
Tax limitation rests on the erroneous as- 
sumption that public expenditures at any 
given moment can be reduced arbitrarily, 
and it ignores not only the fixed charges but 
also the rigid costs of operation and main- 
tenance of essential municipal services. The 
restrictive effect of rigid tax limits, along 
with homestead and industrial tax exemp- 
tion, has led cities in their frantic search 
for new revenues to adopt garbage collection 
fees, sewer rental charges, and other special 
charges which in effect are a levy on real 
estate. 

An over-all limit may bring a reduction 
in direct property taxes, but such limits have 
not reduced the total amount of the tax 
burden, nor have they brought about any 
important governmental economies. A uni- 
form inflexible tax limit fails to allow for dif- 
ferences in community needs and resources, 
weakens the credit of municipalities, and 
prevents the adoption of a pay-as-you-go 
policy. Any rigid tax limit is opposed to the 
best interests of a majority of citizens, and 
real estate owners as well as others suffer 
from curtailment of essential municipal serv- 
ices, such as street lighting, fire protection, 
water and sewer facilities, all of which help 
to create higher property values. 

No doubt the tax rate in some places has 
placed an inequitable burden on real estate. 
But there is now abundant evidence that tax 


limitation does not provide a constructive 
approach to the problem of reducing the tax 
burden. The cost of local government can 
and should be reduced in many cities, but 
this can be better accomplished by improving 
the organization of local government and by 
the adoption of sound administrative tech- 
niques that are commonplace in hundreds of 
cities. Moreover, the people of a city should 
be able to determine for themselves the 
standard of governmental services to meet 
their particular requirements and what taxes 
are necessary to provide such services. Mu- 
nicipal revenue systems are not separate en- 
tities, but must be considered in relation to 
the state and federal tax systems. This calls 
for a careful consideration of the ultimate 
resting place of tax burdens, and of the rela- 
tions of federal, state, and local governments 
in the levying and sharing of taxes and in 
the division of work in supplying the essen- 
tials of community living. 


* * xX 


Keeping Employees Informed 


T is becoming increasingly common in 
private business for the management, 
through various mediums of reporting, to 

keep employees informed on the facts and 
policies of company business. A number of 
companies now prepare special annual re- 
ports for their employees in addition to the 
reports prepared for stockholders. The prin- 
cipal topic in most of these reports is finance, 
but some employee reports also include ex- 
planations of operating methods and policies. 
In addition, many companies make use of 
“house organs” of various kinds to keep 
employees informed about the activities and 
policies of the company. 

This idea of the management’s reporting to 

the employees is deserving of consideration 
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by municipal officials. A few cities have 
already pioneered in this field, but for the 
most part municipal governments have yet 
to take definite and systematic action toward 
the improvement of employee relations. 
There are several reasons why it pays to 
keep employees informed on municipal poli- 
cies, programs, and activities. One reason 
is that a better morale can be expected 
among employees who understand what they 
are doing and why they are doing it than 
among those who merely do what they are 
told to do. Employees become the working 
partners of management rather than mere 
cogs in the machinery of administration. 
This improved morale is reflected in im- 
proved quality and quantity of work. 
Closely related is another reason, namely, 
the reduction of friction and misunderstand- 
ing between the management and the em- 
ployees. Employees who do not understand 
the policies and objectives of the manage- 
ment are likely to distrust its motives and 
methods. This applies not only to personnel 
policies and procedures but also to the public 
service policies and programs of the govern- 
ment. This friction and mistrust is a serious 
deterrent to efficient performance of munici- 
pal activities. A great deal of this friction 
can be avoided or eliminated if management 
assumes responsibility for keeping employees 
informed regarding its policies and the rea- 
sons for their adoption. This implies, of 


course, that management must be receptive 
to suggestions from employees with respect 
to its policies. 

Finally, employees who understand mu- 
nicipal policies and objectives are public re- 
lations assets. They are competent to ex- 
plain and support municipal policies and to 
answer questions put to them by citizens. It 
is “good public relations” for any organiza- 
tion to be represented by employees who are 
interested in and informed about their work 
and the work of their fellow employees. 

For these reasons we believe that those 
who hold administrative positions in local 
government should assume responsibility for 
acquainting subordinate personnel with their 
policies and programs. Every city hall need 
not blossom forth with an annual report for 
employees or with an officially sponsored 
employees’ magazine. The mediums through 
which management can keep employees in- 
formed must be adapted to local needs. In 
the smallest cities informal contacts, lunch- 
eon meetings, or memos on bulletin boards 
may be used. In larger cities more formal 
arrangements may be required. These in- 
clude not only reports and house organs but 
also training programs, employee organiza- 
tions, and special meetings. We have no 
special device or medium to champion. If 
the importance of an informed personnel is 
appreciated, methods of keeping employees 
informed can always be found. 
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How Declining Urban Growth Affects 
City Activities 


By PHILIP M. HAUSER* 
Assistant Chief Statistician for Population, Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 


Why is the growth of cities slowing down? What municipal prob- 
lems arising from changes in population now face city officials? 


INCE 1910 the rate of growth of urban 

population in the United States has 

been decreasing. It was to be antici- 
pated from the projection of this trend and 
from the economic difficulties experienced 
during the past ten years that the rate of 
growth of cities between 1930 and 1940 
would fall short of that of previous decades. 
It was hardly expected, however, that the 
rate of growth of urban population would 
decline as markedly as has actually been the 
case. On the basis of preliminary 1940 
census returns, it is clear that since 1930 
the population of American cities has in- 
creased by slightly less than 8 per cent, 
while that of rural areas has increased by 
more than 6 per cent and the population 
as a whole has increased by approximately 7 
per cent.? 

The import of these figures becomes ap- 
parent when it is remembered that during 
the one hundred years from 1790 to 1890 
the average intercensal rate of growth in the 
urban population of the United States was 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Hauser has a Ph. D. 
degree from the University of Chicago; was in- 
structor in sociology, University of Chicago, 
1932-38, except while on leave from 1935 to 1937 
as chief, Labor Inventory Section, WPA; and 
has been in his present position since 1938. 

1 Preliminary census returns show an urban in- 
crease of 7.4 per cent as compared with a rural 
increase of 6.4 per cent and an increase of 6.9 per 
cent for the nation as a whole. By reason of the 
fact that a large number of supplementary returns 
were not allocated to the localities and states to 
which they belonged prior to the preparation of 
preliminary returns, and that a disproportionately 
large part of these returns is likely to be allocated 
to cities, it is probable that the rate of urban 
growth during the past decade on the basis of the 
final census returns will be somewhat greater than 
7.4 per cent. Urban areas in census usage, with a 
few exceptions, comprise incorporated places hav- 
ing 2,500 inhabitants or more. 


60.7 per cent, as compared with an average 
intercensal rate of growth of 27.3 per cent 
in the rural population; and that in the 
period from 1890 to 1930 the average inter- 
censal increase in the population of cities 
was 33.0 per cent, as compared with an 
average intercensal increase of 7.2 per cent 
in the rural population. 

During the 10 years between 1920 and 
1930 the urban population increased by 
27.3 per cent, as compared with a rural 
population increase of 4.4 per cent and an 
increase of 16.1 per cent in the country as 
a whole. In the decade just past, the rate 
of increase of the country as a whole was 
less than half that between 1920 and 1930; 
but the rate of increase in urban popula- 
tion was less than one-third that of the 
preceding decade, while the rate of growth 
of rural population actually increased. 

It should not be overlooked that the use 
of the average rate of urban growth obscures 
the vitally important fact that many cities 
actually lost population during the decade. 
Of the 92 cities containing 100,000 or more 
inhabitants in 1940, 29 declined in popula- 
tion; of the 313 cities of 25,000 to 100,000, 
76 lost population; and of the 663 cities 
of 10,000 to 25,000, 157 decreased in size. 


FACTORS IN DECLINE 


This decline in the rate of urban growth 
is attributable to three main factors, all of 
which are associated with the economic dif- 
ficulties of the past decade, namely: the 
decline in net internal migration from rural 
to urban areas, the decline in net foreign 
immigration, and the decline in natural 
increase, that is in the extent to which births 
exceed deaths. Analysis of the role of these 
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factors in urban population growth during 
the decades 1920 to 1930 and 1930 to 1940 
helps to explain the sharp decline in the 
growth of cities. 

In the period from 1920 to 1930 the 
urban population of the United States in- 
creased by approximately 14,800,000 per- 
sons (from 54,158,000 to 68,955,000 per- 
sons). Of this number, natural increase 
accounted for approximately 6,800,000 per- 
sons; net foreign immigration for approxi- 
mately 2,400,000 persons; and net internal 
migration from rural to urban areas for ap- 
proximately 4,100,000 persons.2 The re- 
maining increase of 1,500,000 persons is 
explained by changes in classification of 
areas from rural to urban. That is, 1,500,- 
000 persons were residents of incorporated 
places which between 1920 and 1930 passed 
the 2,500 mark in population. 

During the past 10 years, in contrast, the 
urban population increased only by about 
five and one-half million persons. Foreign 
immigration contributed very little to this 
increase. The continued decline in the birth 
rate resulted, it is estimated, in an urban 
natural increase of only 4,000,000 persons. 
Thus, only one and one-half million persons 
of the total urban increase are to be ac- 
counted for by the combined influences of 
net migration from rural areas and changes 
in classification; and, judging from pre- 
liminary returns, it is likely that a consider- 
able proportion of this remainder is attribut- 
able to changes in classification of areas. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN GROWTH 


Urban growth during the past 10 years 
was not uniform throughout the country. 
The preliminary 1940 census returns show 
that in the New England, Middle Atlantic, 
and East North Central divisions, in which 
two-thirds or more of the total population 
resided in cities, the rate of growth of 
urban population was well below that of 
urban growth for the country as a whole. 
In these three geographic divisions of the 


2 Based largely on estimates by H. F. Dorn and 
F. Lorimer, “Migration, Reproduction, and Popu- 
lation Adjustment,” Annals, Vol. 188 (November, 
1936), pp. 280-89. 
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country combined, the urban population 
grew by only 3.0 per cent as compared with 
an 8.4 per cent increase in the rural popula- 
tion. In contrast, the rate of urban growth 
was relatively rapid in the South Atlantic, 
East South Central, West South Central, 
and Mountain divisions, in which the per- 
centage of the total population living in 
cities was relatively small (about two-fifths 
or less). In these divisions combined, the 
urban population increased by 17.8 per cent 
between 1930 and 1940, as compared with an 
increase of 5.9 per cent in rural population. 
In the Pacific states, which are also highly 
urbanized (about two-thirds urban popula- 
tion), urban growth was more rapid than 
in the northern industrial states, although 
less rapid than rural growth (approximately 
14 per cent as compared with 26 per cent). 

It is interesting to speculate about the 
meaning of these facts. Perhaps the cities 
in the northern industrial states have reached 
maturity and must look forward to either 
stationary or declining populations, while 
the cities in the South and in the West 
continue to grow. Definitive conclusions in 
this respect cannot be drawn until it has been 
determined whether these differences in the 
rate of urban population growth are tem- 
porary phenomena, attributable to the de- 
pression, or represent relatively permanent 
patterns which are to characterize the growth 
of cities in this country for some time to 
come. 

METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS 


Statistics now available do not make it 
possible to deal conclusively with the growth 
of metropolitan districts during the past 
decade. Preceding censuses have recorded 
that outlying suburbs have grown more 
rapidly than the large urban centers of which 
they are economically and socially, if not 
politically, a part. Although 1940 census 
returns are not yet available for outlying 
areas, sufficient data are at hand to indicate 
that these areas have continued to grow 
more rapidly than the central cities. Cities 
containing 100,000 or more inhabitants in 
1940 increased in population during the 
decade by approximately 5 per cent. In con- 
trast, the population of the counties in which 
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these cities were located, excluding the city 
populations, increased by approximately 15 
per cent. It may be expected, therefore, that 
final census returns will show that metro- 
politan districts grew more rapidly than 
did the cities themselves. Because of the 
lack of economic significance of 
political boundary lines, it is 
hardly fair to compare the 
growth of cities in the last dec- 
ade. The larger its boundary 
lines, the more likely a city is 
to show gains in population be- 
tween 1930 and 1940. It is 
clear, however, that the more 
rapid rate of growth of subur- 
ban areas cannot possibly make 
up for the large decline in the 
rate of growth of the urban 
centers. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT 


The large decline in growth of urban 
population and the continued development of 
suburban areas have important implications 
for municipal government. The problems 
arising from these population changes, for 
purposes of the brief consideration possible 
here, can be classified under four general head- 
ings: (1) planning; (2) revenue and taxa- 
tion; (3) expenditures; (4) relation of po- 
litical units to metropolitan regions. 

Planning. Increased activities in recent 
years with respect to city planning have 
been directed not only to dealing with im- 
mediate municipal problems but also to the 
preparation of blueprints for the greatly 
enlarged city of the future. If the decline 
in the growth of cities means that a number 
of cities are faced with a stationary or even 
a declining population, it is clear that many 
existing blueprints both for immediate and 
future action must be redrawn. In this con- 


‘nection, it is particularly important to note 


that planning for the future must vary in 
outlook with the city and the section of the 
country concerned. It is in order for local 
authorities and planning commissions to re- 
examine the prospects of continued growth 
of their cities and to make the adjustments 
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that may be called for. 

Revenue and Taxation. It has been dem- 
onstrated by Professor William F. Ogburn 
“that governments of increasing cities do not 
anticipate in actual budgeting practice the 
needs of larger future populations, and that 
the governments of decreasing 
cities do not anticipate in prac- 
tice the diminished needs of 
smaller future populations.’* 
Analysis of per capita revenues 
of “fast” growing and “slow”, 
growing cities* (based on inter- 
polated populations and census 
financial statistics of cities for 
1936) shows that the per capita 
revenues of the latter are con- 
siderably greater than those of 
the former ($70.5 as compared 
with $48.4). Moreover, the slow 
growing cities have consider- 
ably greater per capita net 
debts than do the fast growing 
cities ($155 as compared with $125). 
It may also be noted that the per capita 
revenue derived from property taxes is con- 
siderably greater in the slow growing than 
in the fast growing cities ($44.4 as com- 
pared with $25.0),° and that in the slow 
growing cities there was a smaller decrease 
in per capita property taxes between 1930 
and 1936 than in the fast growing cities 
(4 per cent as compared with 24 per cent). 
Finally, the general financial situation of 
slow growing cities will be further darkened 
by the fact that relative decreases in popula- 
tion will result in decreases in amounts of 
federal and state grants, as a result of which 
still further burdens may be thrown upon 
taxpayers. 

Expenditures. It may reasonably be ex- 
pected that the proportion of total revenues 
expended for the various types of municipal 
services must, to some extent, be associated 


3 Social Characteristics of Cities, p. 68. 

4 Selected from among cities of 100,000 to 500,- 
000 population in 1940. 

5 Although per capita book valuation of prop- 
erty was greater in the slow growing than in the 
fast growing cities, taxes per $1,000 of valuation 
in the former were higher than in the latter ($29 
as compared with $25). 
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with the rate of population growth. For 
example, it may be expected that, in gen- 
eral, fast growing cities would require greater 
proportionate expenditures for highways 
than slow growing cities in order to keep 
up with the increased pressure of local traf- 
fic on existing highway facilities. 
Examination of per capita and proportion- 
ate expenditures of fast and slow growing 
cities in 1936 (the situation was not much 
different in 1930) reveals interesting dif- 
ferences. For example, slow growing cities, 
which spent about one and one-half times 
as much money per capita as fast growing 
cities on all local services combined, spent 
three and one-half times as much on chari- 
ties, about twice as much on general govern- 
ment and on conservation of health, nearly 
twice as much on highways, and approxi- 
mately the same amount on recreation. 
Although a normal lag in adjustment of 
city budgets to changing needs is to be 
expected, it would seem that maximum ef- 
ficiency in expenditures for municipal serv- 
ices requires that local authorities keep 
fully abreast of changing population trends. 
Relation of Political Units to Metro- 
politan Regions. Cutting across each of the 
three categories of problems briefly dis- 
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cussed above are the problems, varying from 
city to city, which arise from the fact that 
the political boundaries of cities do not co- 
incide with the economic and social boun- 
daries of population aggregations, that is, 
with the boundaries of metropolitan regions. 
It is clear that if the metropolitan region has 
continued to grow, there is need for con- 
tinuation of large municipal expenditures for 
services and facilities even though the central 
city has grown more slowly or lost popula- 
tion. This, of course, means increased per 
capita taxes for residents of the central city, 
and it also aggravates the many other prob- 
lems of overlapping and conflicting interests 
and jurisdictions among the various inde- 
pendent political units within the region. 


The final and more detailed results of the 
1940 census will well merit the attention of 
local municipal authorities if intelligent ad- 
justment is to be made to problems arising 
from population changes. Preliminary pop- 
ulation census returns now available make it 
clear that the great decline in the rate of 
urban growth during the past decade has 
created new problems for many cities and 
has greatly augmented the problems of 
others. 


How City Managers Report to Council 


By JOHN F. WILLMOTT* 
Field Consultant, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


The practices of 23 chief administrators reveal a va- 
riety of methods used in keeping the council informed. 


NE of the important duties of the chief 
administrator of a municipality is to 
keep the council currently informed re- 
garding the operations and finances of the 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Willmott, a graduate of 
Amherst College, has done graduate work in pub- 
lic administration at the National Institute of 
Public Administration and at the University of 
California; was assistant secretary, International 
City Managers’ Association, 1925 to 1927; and 
has had 15 years’ experience in bureaus of govern- 
mental research in San Francisco, Kansas City 
(Kansas), and Chattanooga. He has been a mem- 
ber of the staff of Public Administration Service 
since 1935. 


city government. Only with adequate infor- 
mation on these matters is it possible for the 
council to obtain an intelligent understand- 
ing of municipal problems and needs; without 
it, there is likelihood of misunderstand- 
ing between the council and the chief admin- 


istrator and even between the members of' 


the council themselves. One has only to scan 
the minutes of council meetings in those 
cities in which there is friction in the govern- 
ment to observe the extent to which council- 
manic debate is confused and important de- 
cisions delayed because the council does not 
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possess the facts upon which to base its con- 
clusions and actions. City managers as a 
group are actively interested, however, in 
developing effective methods for keeping the 
council properly informed, and some of them 
have done outstanding work in this direction. 
This article is based on information regard- 
ing practices in reporting to the council re- 
cently furnished to the International City 
Managers’ Association by 22 city managers 
and one county manager.’ 


Types OF REPORTS 


The council needs two general types of 
reports. First, it needs periodic reports re- 
garding departmental activities and financial 
transactions, in order that it may maintain 
an oversight of the administrative branch 
of the government. These reports must dis- 
close the volume and character of financial 
transactions and the financial condition of 
the city. They must also summarize activi- 
ties and work done, so that the council can 
determine whether the general policies and 
programs, which it has approved, are being 
faithfully executed and standards of service 
met. Second, there is need, from time to 
time, of special reports containing facts and 
recommendations relative to matters which 
are pending before the council or which are 
about to be presented to it. 

What types of information does the coun- 
cil need? How much information does it 
need or want? What is the most effective 
method of organizing and presenting this in- 
formation? Very little attention has been 
devoted to these important questions and 
practically nothing has been published about 
them — in striking contrast to the widely 
used and well-publicized techniques for re- 
porting the activities of the various depart- 





1 The cities represented are: Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Colorado Springs, Colorado; Dallas, Texas; East 
Cleveland, Ohio; El Reno, Oklahoma; Grand 
Junction, Colorado; Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Greendale, Wisconsin; Hamilton, Ohio; Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin; Kansas City, Missouri; Ke- 
nosha, Wisconsin; Kingsport, Tennessee ; Norfolk, 
Virginia; Oakland, California; Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia; Piqua, Ohio; Rochester, New York; Sag- 
inaw, Michigan; Toledo, Ohio; Wheeling, West 
Virginia; and Winnetka, Illinois. Henrico County, 
Virginia, is also represented. 


ments to the chief administrator and of the 
government generally to the citizens. 


Periopic REPORTS 


Most periodic reports to the council are 
submitted monthly. It is customary to sub- 
mit a monthly financial report, even where 
there is no monthly report of departmental 
activities. These financial reports are usu- 
ally in writing, since only a mathematical 
wizard could grasp a set of figures presented 
orally. 

Practice in the method of reporting de- 
partmental activities varies. In some cities, 
such reports are submitted in writing. The 
charter of the city of Colorado Springs, for 
instance, provides that the city manager 
“shall make a written report to the council 
at its first regular meeting each month, of 
the business affairs of the city, and whenever 
required by the council, shall make a written 
or verbal report as to any particular matter 
relating to the affairs of the city within his 
supervision.” In some of the other cities, 
reports of departmental operations are pre- 
sented orally. One city manager says, “Al- 
most every matter can be better presented 
in oral form.” 

Is the average councilman willing to take 
time to read a written report? Several 
of the managers believe that he is; some of 
the others are less optimistic. One manager 
remarks, “Practice with reference to report 
reading varies greatly with individuals. Two 
of our councilmen maintain files of the re- 
ports. Two hardly read them. Others fall 
between these extremes.” Another remarks, 
“Tt has been my experience that there are 
always from one to three councilmen who 
read reports very carefully.” Of course, the 
character of the report has a great deal to do 
with its reception, and the use made of it. 
It must also be borne in mind that some 
councilmen do not pay very close attention 
to an oral report, either. 

There are certain practical advantages to 
a written report. Even if it is not read at 
the time of presentation, it can be preserved 
for reference, particularly if it is prepared 
for insertion in a ring binder. An oral report, 
on the other hand, may be completely for- 
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gotten a week after it is presented, or a 
dispute may subsequently arise as to its con- 
tents. If, as occasionally happens, a council- 
man complains that the manager has failed 
to report what is taking place, the manager 
is spared much embarrassment if he can refer 
to a written report that has 
been submitted, is a matter of 
record, and contains the facts 
in question. A written report 
has another advantage—it can 
be circulated outside the coun- 
cil if it is desirable to do so. 

Actually, there is no substan- 
tial issue as to the use of oral 
or written reports. Each has 
its place and each should be 
used where appropriate. Some 
situations will require greater 
use of one type; and some, 
greater use of the other. For 
example, one city manager may 
be more effective as a speaker 
than as a writer; with other individuals, the 
opposite may be true. Each person needs to 
use the tools with which he can accomplish 
the best results. One manager offers this 
comment: “After dealing with all types of 
city commissioners for 18 years ... I am 
inclined to think that with the exception 
of reports which have a lot of figures or deal 
with a complicated subject there is no substi- 
tution for the oral or personal report, if well- 
thought out and carefully presented. The 
presentation of most reports is as important 
as the contents. . The inexperienced 
manager, however, might do better by using 
written reports in most cases.” 

The council, likewise, may be composed 
of individuals who receive information read- 
ily in written form; again, it may consist of 
persons who listen better than they read. It 
will, probably, contain some of both. 

If reporting is to be fully effective, it must 
use both the oral and the written approaches. 
One possible procedure is to mail copies of 
the monthly report to the councilmen short- 
ly before the day of their meeting. At the 
meeting, the city manager can call attention 
to the most significant features just as a 
book reviewer “highlights” the contents of 
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a book. This type of oral summary may 
stimulate inquiry and discussion and will, in 
any event, remind the councilmen that the 
report contains important information which 
will answer some of their questions as to 
what is being done by the administration to 
carry out policies determined 
by the council. 

The written monthly report 
should summarize concisely the 
character, volume, and trend 
of departmental activities and 
financial transactions, and de- 
scribe the progress and present 
status of improvement projects. 
The report can also call atten- 
tion to impending developments 
and future plans. The council 
does not need a detailed report, 
for it is not the business of the 
council to regulate the details 
departmental activities. 

Moreover, few councilmen will 
read a detailed report. 

An excellent guide in selecting the items 
to be included in the monthly activities re- 
port is a recent publication of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association entitled, 
A Checklist of Suggested Items for the An- 
nual Municipal Report. Probably no city 
manager will want to use all of the items in 
this checklist in making a monthly report; 
and local requirements may suggest the use 
of other items. It is desirable to standardize 
the list of items and to use them consistently 
each month in order to afford a basis for com- 
parison and the analysis of trends. It would 
be well to consult the wishes of the members 
of the council occasionally regarding the 
length of the report and the amount and kind 
of data to be included. 

Charts and graphs may be used effectively 
to indicate trends. The Toledo monthly re- 
port makes excellent use of comparative 
data. Practically all of its tabulations con- 
tain four parallel columns showing the activi- 
ties for the current month, the cumulative 
total for the year to date, and similar data 
for the corresponding periods of the preced- 
ing year. 

Reports vary considerably in style. Some 
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consist almost entirely of tabular matter, a 
form which permits the introduction of a 
great deal of comparative data. Other re- 
ports feature descriptive matter, and a lim- 
ited amount of statistical information is 
made an integral part of the text. The sec- 
ond style is used in the reports of Greendale, 
Wisconsin; Oakland, California; Colorado 
Springs, Colorado; Saginaw, Michigan; and 
Wheeling, West Virginia. These reports are 
clear and readable. Simple language is em- 
ployed throughout.” 

Some monthly reports combine the sta- 
tistical and descriptive textual approach. 
This practice is followed in Toledo with 
notable success. For example, the Toledo 
report for September, 1940, presents a tabu- 
lation showing the month’s operations of the 
fire department, together with data for other 
periods, and then “points up” the statistics 
with this comment: 


It is worthy of comment to note the effective- 
ness of the fire division in holding fires to small 
losses. For the month, only 1 per cent of the 
actual fires exceeded a total loss of over $500 
and for the year only 2 per cent exceeded that 
amount. This is a splendid record, considering 
the dry condition of roofs and buildings due to 
lack of rain. 


The report of the county manager of 
Henrico County, Virginia, for May, 1940, 
contains financial statements with reference 
to the work of the health department, to- 
gether with a three-page analysis and de- 
scription of this work. Each monthly report 
takes up the work of one department. 

The monthly financial report* which can 
be combined with the activities report will 
consist mainly of tabular material. However, 
the city manager should add a concise inter- 
pretation of the figures. He can explain the 
trend of tax collections. He can cite the 
factors which account for any marked in- 
crease or decrease from the expenditures of 
prior periods. He can also call attention to 


2 The monthly news letters of some of the busi- 
ness services exhibit excellent style and might 
prove useful as a guide to officials who are in the 
process of installing or revising their system of 
reports to the council. 

3 See Standard Practice in Municipal Account- 


ing and Financial Procedure, Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association, 1937. 
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any circumstances which will require a trans- 
fer between appropriations. Unit costs, show- 
ing the relationship between operations and 
expenditures, are always helpful. The fol- 
lowing form suggests one method of present- 
ing the month’s financial transactions to the 
council: 
INcoME (Itemized by source) 
Budget estimate for current year 
Amount collected: 
This month 
This month last year 
Cumulative receipts through: 
This month 
This month last year 
Per cent of estimate collected through: 
This month 
This month last year 
This month two years ago 
This month three years ago 
EXPENDITURES (itemized by appropriation) 
Appropriation 
Allotment of appropriation for current 
month 
Obligations (i.e., commitments) 
This month 
This month last year 
Cumulative obligations through: 
This month 
This month last year 
Unencumbered balance of 
Year’s appropriation 
Current allotment 
Per cent of appropriations obligated 
through: 
This month 
This month last year 
This month two years ago 
This month three years ago 
MONTHLY Forecast oF CAsH PosiITIon (item- 
ized by funds) 
Unencumbered cash balance 
Total estimated receipts, by months, to end 
of fiscal year 
Total monthly allotments of appropriations, 
to end of fiscal year 
Estimated unencumbered cash balance at 
end of each month, to end of fiscal year 

TRIAL BALANCE 

(Showing the debit or credit balance of 
each account in the general ledger) 

It is desirable to distribute copies of the 
monthly reports to newspaper editors, civic 
groups, and interested individuals, in order 
to keep them in touch with what the city is 
doing. Some of the cities that follow this 
practice mail the reports to the councilmen 
in advance of the meeting, but do not furnish 


copies to the press or other parties until the 
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report has been officially presented in open 
meeting. 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


In addition to periodic reports on activi- 
ties and finances, the council frequently will 
need reports on special subjects. A group of 
citizens appears at the council meeting to 
complain of inadequate fire protection in 
their neighborhood. A _ tavern-keeper_re- 
quests permission to transfer his license to 
another location. A petition is presented 
which seeks the rerouting of a bus line. A 
delegation complains of flooded cellars and 
requests the construction of a storm sewer. 
A taxpayers’ association charges that the 
city’s expenditures are higher than in other 
cities of the same size and character, and 
demands an explanation. Some home-owners 
want a certain street paved. 

The council will look to the city manager 
for the necessary facts on all such matters 
and for recommendations on most of them. 
A simple verbal statement or explanation 
may be sufficient in the case of minor items, 
but reports dealing with important matters 
or containing recommendations by the man- 
ager should be reduced to writing and made 
a matter of record. Certain matters initiated 
by the chief administrator also call for re- 
ports; among them are requests for trans- 
fers between appropriations, the tabulation 
of bids for contracts requiring council ap- 
proval, ordinances and resolutions drafted by 
the city manager, and any special subjects 
upon which the city manager wishes to 
present recommendations. 

No specific form or procedure can be 
recommended for special reports because of 
their varied character. Some may be rather 
lengthy, as in the case of a report on a pro- 
posed franchise, an analysis of insurance on 
city property, a utility rate litigation, a pub- 


lic improvement project, or a proposal for 
state legislative action. Most of the special 
reports, however, need contain only a con- 
cise statement of the essential facts, the pos- 
sible courses of action (perhaps with state- 
ments pro and con), and the city manager’s 
recommendation, leaving further details to 
be supplied verbally during the discussion 
at the council meeting. If a department 
head has submitted to the city manager a 
longer, more detailed report on the particular 
subject, either a copy of that report can be 
transmitted for reference use by the council 
or the manager can submit a summary. 


CoNCLUSION 


There are a variety of methods which 
may be used for reporting to the council. 
The most effective reporting systems do not 
rely exclusively on any one method but 
use a number of them in conjunction. And, 
as one of the managers points out, ‘Methods 
of reporting must vary to meet requirements 
of individuals on the council, and a change 
in councils might necessitate a complete 
change in methods.” City managers are 
agreed that the council must look to the 
manager for facts and information on 
matters which come before the council, and 
that councils should be kept fully informed 
on all important administrative matters. No 
matter what procedure is employed, the re- 
ports must be informative, clear, concise, 
and readable. Any administrator who will 
take the time to study the requirements of 
his particular local situation can work out 
a reporting system that will keep the coun- 
cil informed so that matters of policy may 
be decided on the basis of all the facts avail- 
able and to the end that the council may 
know how effectively its policies are being 
carried out. 
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Defense News Affecting Cities 


| nergy Councils. The recent appoint- 
ment of a state defense council in 
Rhode Island makes a total of 32 states with 
defense councils or co-ordinators. The Rhode 
Island council has four divisions: defense 
and civil protection, consumer interests, pub- 
lic health, and industrial resources and pro- 
duction. The District of Columbia also has 
set up a defense council. Defense councils in 
several states have asked cities to study 
methods of protecting essential services and 
make plans for the role of a home guard and 
for police and fire-fighting agencies in case of 
emergency. While no federal agency has 
requested cities to organize local defense 
councils, some state defense councils have 
made such requests, according to the Di- 
vision of State and Local Co-operation of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission. 

A regional defense council has been set 
up in the Hampton Roads, Virginia, area 
which includes the cities of Norfolk, New- 
port News, Portsmouth, Hampton, and 
South Norfolk, and several counties. The 
state and three of the cities have provided 
funds for the work of this council, the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board has offered 
the council half-time services of a qualified 
consultant, and the state planning board is 
providing advisory service. This regional 
council recognizes the joint responsibility of 
the state and local communities of the area 
in undertaking to find a solution for the 
housing and other problems related to de- 
fense. 

Deferments. Group exemptions for classes 
of employees, either public or private, are 
prohibited. The selective service act and 
regulations provide that “local draft boards 
may defer any man who is found to be a 
necessary man in his job where the job is 
in an activity which is productive or useful 
and contributes to the well-being of the com- 
munity or the nation.” “For example, take 
the case of firemen,” said C. A. Dykstra, 
director of the Selective Service System, in 
a statement issued on November 10. “Cer- 
tainly this is broad enough to allow a local 
board to defer a fireman if it finds him to 
fall within this category. Both private and 
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public employers have the obligation to as- 
sist the registrants in presenting information 
in all such cases to the local boards.” Mr. 
Dykstra has suggested that municipal of- 
ficials make a list of all employees between 
the ages of 21 and 36 who are necessary in 
carrying on municipal activities, then strike 
off all those who are married and those 
who are physically unfit. The remainder 
will be those who may be subject to call for 
training, and 5 per cent of this figure should 
give an approximation of the number of em- 
ployees who might be selected during any 
given year. Deferment of an_ individual 
can be considered by local boards only after 
actual classification of individuals begins. 
Each case must be determined as an indi- 
vidual matter and on its own merits. 

Defense Co-ordination. Representatives 
of the state councils of defense, state com- 
missions on interstate cooperation, and state 
planning boards of nine middle western states 
met in Chicago on November 18, with rep- 
resentatives of the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission and the United States 
Department of Justice to discuss the co- 
ordination of federal and state defense 
activities. It was agreed that states and 
localities should work closely with the fed- 
eral government to insure the provision of 
adequate facilities for training men for de- 
fense industries, the provision of health 
facilities and housing in defense industry 
areas, and the mobilization of law enforce- 
ment agencies to preserve civil liberties 
and protect institutions. To supplement 
federal apprepriations for vocational training 
of defense workers, the Buffalo Board of 
Education recently asked the mayor and 
council for an emergency appropriation of 
$100,000. Similar needs for funds are re- 
ported by other cities. 

Federal Civil Service Rules. The Presi- 
dent on November 13 authorized the United 
States Civil Service Commission to use state 
and local civil service registers of eligibles 
in making appointments to federal agencies. 
Such lists must have been established as a 
result of examinations meeting federal civil 
service requirements and examination stand- 
ards for the federal classified service. Such 
lists may be used if there is a shortage 
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of eligibles for positions under the defense 
program. 

Fire Protection. Representatives of sev- 
eral national organizations of municipal of- 
ficials and of federal agencies held a con- 
ference in Washington on November 12, 
under the auspices of the Division of State 
and Local Cooperation of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission, to discuss the 
place of fire protection and prevention in 
the defense program. Special community 
hazards in defense industries, the storage of 
reserve supplies of defense materials, and 
the personnel problem in relation to selec- 
tive service were discussed, along with the 
question of planning for an emergency. The 
National Defense Advisory Commission was 
requested to appoint a committee to study 
the functions of the fire services in the de- 
fense program, to develop methods for the 
most effective co-ordination of existing fire 
prevention and fire fighting facilities, to 
plan for research and training activities in 
defense fire prevention and protection fa- 
cilities, and to provide for the dissemination 
of general and technical information. Mayor 
Maurice J. Tobin of Boston has been asked 
to serve as chairman of this committee. 

Law Enforcement. State and local law 
enforcement aspects of the national defense 
program were reviewed at a meeting of 
governors, state attorneys-general, police 
commissioners, and other state officials held 
at the Department of Justice in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on November 14 and 15. The 
purpose of the meeting was to prepare model 
drafts of state legislation dealing with such 
subjects as sabotage prevention, registra- 
tion of secret organizations and uniform- 
wearing groups, control of firearms and ex- 
plosives, interstate protection of public prop- 
erty, the deputizing of special police, and 
mobilization of state home guards when the 
national guard is called into federal service. 
These model drafts will be completed by 
December 15 and distributed to various 
state officials and members of state legis- 
latures for introduction at state legislative 
sessions in 1941. 

Alien Registration. More than 3,000,000 
of an estimated 3,600,000 aliens in the 
United States have already been registered 
and fingerprinted. Registration is com- 
pulsory and severe penalties are provided for 
aliens who fail to comply by December 26. 
Registration takes place in post offices and 
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is under the direction of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

The Defense Communications Board, 
created by the President in September, on 
November 25 issued a release indicating the 
scope of its work and setting up 11 assist- 
ing committees. A committee on state and 
municipal facilities, on which various state 
and municipal organizations are represented, 
will study all phases of state and municipal 
communications facilities, especially munic- 
ipal and state police radio, and recom- 
mend plans for the most effective use of 
these facilities in military emergencies. 

Housing. A total of $150,000,000 is avail- 
able for use in providing federal housing 
projects in communities where local hous- 
ing is inadequate to take care of the influx 
of defense workers. Since the projects are to 
be federally owned, and therefore tax ex- 
empt, payments in lieu of taxes are author- 
ized. Sixty-three cities and towns have been 
designated as vital defense areas. The most 
serious difficulties are faced by smaller cities 
near large military camps or in which new 
defense industries are being established. In 
such cities, housing facilities are overtaxed, 
schools are crowded, and there is a demand 
for additional improvements such as water 
and sewerage extensions, new streets, and 
more fire fighting equipment. For example, 
Bremerton, Washington, is voting on an ad- 
ditional tax levy of 20 mills for support of 
schools and is appealing to state and fed- 
eral authorities for other aid, particularly in 
housing. It may be necessary in such cities 
to adopt some sort of rent control as has 
been done in Canada. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is surveying changes in rents and 
is setting up a basis for quarterly reports. 

To take advantage of resources in labor, 
plant capacity, and essential city services, 
the National Defense Advisory Commission 
is investigating various towns that have be- 
come stagnant because of the closing down 
or migration of the industry around which 
they were built. Most of these communities 
have an adequate supply of housing for new 
workers and have water and sewage systems 
that can take care of increased population. 

Civil Rights. To protect the civil rights 
of men in selective service training or in the 
armed forces of the nation is the purpose of 
the soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief act of 
1940. This act contains important pro- 
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visions: (1) Wide discretionary power is 
given to all courts with regard to enforce- 
ment of judgments, as well as for protec- 
tion of dependents when suits are entered 
and heard. (2) Persons in military service 
are granted an extension of time to apply 
to any court which has entered certain 
judgments against them while they were in 
service. (3) The courts are allowed to be 
more lenient in certain cases in the payment 
of rents, payments on installment con- 
tracts, and mortgages. (4) Certain pro- 
visions are set up to safeguard life insurance 
of persons in military service. (5) The pay- 
ment of taxes can be postponed until six 
months after the termination of the period of 
service. A summary of the entire act may be 
secured from the Selective Service System, 
Washington, D. C. 

State Guard. The War Department has 
recently issued regulations regarding the 
organization of home guard units, which 
will be designated “State Guard,” under the 
act approved on October 21. Commanders 
of the Army’s nine corps areas will assist 
state authorities in organizing the State 
Guard as infantry or military police to re- 
place mobilized national guardsmen. Men 
outside the 21 to 35 selective service age 
limits and those physically unfit for active 
Army duty may enroll. 

Recent Publications. Bulletins and reports 
on national defense problems of interest to 
municipal officials include a Directory of 
Government Consumer Services and Agencies, 
issued by the Consumers’ Division of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission. 
For each level of government, services 
are subdivided into (1) positive informa- 
tional services helpful to consumers; and (2) 
regulatory consumer services. The Division 
is distributing twice a month a bulletin en- 
titled, Consumer Prices. Since late in August 
the Division of State and Local Coopera- 
tion of the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission has published a weekly magazine 
entitled, Defense, which is intended for the 
administrative information of state and local 
defense councils and other major public of- 
ficials. For this reason, it is not available 
for general circulation. A manual of pro- 
tective measures to be taken against sabo- 
tage and espionage, prepared by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, can be obtained 
from the F. B. I. only by law enforcement 
officers and utility plant executives. 
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Five-Day Week for City Employees 
in Saginaw 


Hy oOvks of work for municipal employees 
in Saginaw, Michigan, recently have 
been arranged so that all salaried employees 
have three out of every four Saturdays off. 
Employees formerly worked from 8:30 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. five days a week and until noon 
on Saturdays. Regular work hours now are 
from 8:00 a.m. to 5.00 p.m. with one hour for 
lunch five days a week, and each employee 
works every fourth Saturday morning. This 
plan enables city hall offices which have 
contact with the public to have a skeleton 
office force on hand every Saturday morning. 
The idea for this new plan grew out of the 
city’s experience of having all city hall offices 
except the finance department closed on Sat- 
urday during the months of July and August, 
1940, during which time employees started 
work at 8:00 a.m. instead of 8:30. This plan 
worked so well that employees requested to 
have Saturday off the year around. Under 
the new plan, all employees work the same 
number of hours per month as previously. 
More work is accomplished because of the 
earlier start each day, and employees have 
a longer week-end for rest and recreation. 
There have been no complaints from cit- 
izens; instead, there have been favorable 
comments because of the convenience of 
having the city offices open at 8:00 a.m. six 
days a week.—Cart H. PETERSON, city man- 
ager, Saginaw, Michigan. 


Cities in 15 States Act on Important 
Local Problems 


|= state leagues of municipalities in 15 
states recently held annual meetings and 
took action on numerous matters affecting 
cities. National defense, home rule, and 
municipal financial problems were chief 
topics of discussion at most meetings. 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA CITIES: (1) re- 
quested the cooperation of the California 
State Personnel Board in arranging for ex- 
aminations to qualify a list of candidates for 
police chiefs and other police personnel for 
smaller cities; (2) urged apportionment to 
cities for local purposes of funds received 
from state motor vehicle and liquor fees. The 
chief topic of discussion was the effect on 
cities of the movement of population to 
adjacent unincorporated territory. 
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ILLiIno1is MuNIcIPAL LEAGUE: approved 
proposals to seek legislation giving cities 
home rule, enabling cities to annex adjacent 
territory without referendum in the area to 
be annexed, enabling cities to conserve 
ground water supplies, increasing the gross 
receipts tax on foreign fire insurance com- 
panies from 2 per cent to 4 per cent, per- 
mitting municipalities to acquire and operate 
automobile parking lots and buildings, giv- 
ing cities control over city streets with re- 
spect to their use by private utilities. 

LEAGUE OF IowA MUNICIPALITIES: fav- 
ored extension of municipal home rule, asked 
removal of restrictions which prevent the 
state highway commission from improving 
primary roads in cities, opposed all forms 
of state taxation of municipalities, approved 
the extension of the social security act to 
include municipal employees, favored extend- 
ing the terms of elected municipal officials 
to four years, called for the establishment of 
a uniform system of accounting for all cities 
and towns, favored the return to cities and 
towns of a portion of the gasoline, liquor, 
and other state-collected revenues. 

LEAGUE OF KANSAS MUNICIPALITIES: ap- 
proved proposals to seek 1941 state legisla- 
tion authorizing cities to collect sewer rentals, 
extending the power to refund bonds not yet 
due or in default, and permitting participa- 
tion by city employees in the social security 
program when so authorized by Congress. 

Kentucky MunicipAL LEAGUE: pro- 
posed that the state highway department 
should maintain all federal highways within 
city boundaries, and approved the appoint- 
ment of.a committee of five city finance 
officers to cooperate with the state revenue 
department in adopting a uniform system of 
accounting for cities and in preparing fi- 
nancial report forms. 

Marne Municipat AssociATIon: pledged 
full support and co-operation to the governor 
and the state defense commission, recom- 
mended that a study be made of the high 
level of real estate taxes, favored a revision 
and simplification of present laws relating to 
paupers and those relating to tax collection. 

MICHIGAN MunIcIPAL LEAGUE: opposed 
further encroachment on the principle of 
local self-government; requested removal of 
inequities in distribution of state gas and 
weight tax funds, the cities and villages now 
producing about 85 per cent of these rev- 
enues and receiving in return about 11 per 
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cent; requested the state legislature to re- 
quire owners of intangible wealth to pay 
taxes. 

New York STATE CONFERENCE OF 
Mayors: requested the state commissioner 
of standards and purchase to “devise and put 
into operation a plan whereby any city or 
village may purchase through the state 
agency, at bulk or quantity prices, supplies 
and equipment which cannot be purchased 
locally”; recommended statewide regulation 
of tank trucks transporting flammable 
liquids; moved to co-operate with a joint 
legislative committee and with the state bar 
association in study of real property as- 
sessments. 

NortTH CAROLINA LEAGUE OF MUuNIC- 
IPALITIES: endorsed 1941 legislative pro- 
gram which calls for (1) return to cities of 
$3,000,000 a year of state-collected highway 
funds and return of all proceeds of state- 
collected tax on intangible personal property, 
(2) a statewide retirement system for mu- 
nicipal employees in which city can par- 
ticipate by action of its governing board, (3) 
opposing state restriction on local licensing 
powers, opposing homestead exemption, en- 
dorsing home rule for cities. 

LEAGUE OF NortH Dakota MunIc- 
IPALITIES: opposed measures on the Novem- 
ber ballot authorizing homestead exemption 
of $5,000 and reassessment of all property 
at full value; approved measures which 
would make optional the publication of 
council proceedings, establish a uniform pro- 
cedure for the adoption of ordinances, per- 
mit the sale of city-owned property when 
not needed for a governmental purpose, and 
improve special assessment procedure. 

LEAGUE OF CITIES OF THE THIRD CLASS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA: endorsed legislation which 
would allocate about $28,000,000 of state- 
collected revenues to Pennsylvania cities 
and towns for street and highway purposes, 
exempt municipalities from state tax on gas- 
oline purchased for governmental use, estab- 
lish a municipal employees’ retirement sys- 
tem. 

LEAGUE OF TEXAS MUNICIPALITIES: voted 
to request the state highway commission to 
aid cities in the construction and mainten- 
ance of state highways within cities, to 
petition the state legislature to exempt or 
refund tax on city-owned and operated motor 
vehicles and also to allocate 25 per cent of 
motor vehicle license fees to cities and towns; 
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urged the legislature to establish a state 
aeronautical board, and also to make certain 
the right of cities to make summary sales of 
real estate for delinquent taxes. 

Utan Municipat LEAGUE: favored the 
passage of legislation which would enable 
cities (1) to receive direct federal aid in the 
construction and improvement of municipal 
airports, and (2) aid cities in the collection 
of water bills. 

LEAGUE OF VIRGINIA MUNICIPALITIES: 
increased the dues of member cities and 
adopted resolutions providing for (1) a study 
of the handling of inebriates, (2) co-opera- 
tion with WPA in providing for local gov- 
ernment surveys, (3) preparation of a state- 
wide building code, and (4) prohibiting the 
sale of fireworks. 

LEAGUE OF WISCONSIN MUNICIPALITIES: 
endorsed proposals to seek the enactment of 
legislation in 1941 (1) to permit cities own- 
ing utilities to set their own rates without 
interference by a state agency, and (2) to re- 
quire state officials to forfeit their bonds for 
failure to pay any local government any sum 
due by law if such payment is not made 
when due. The League also voted to ask the 
Federal Power Commission and the Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Commission to protect the 
public interests in connection with the pro- 
posed introduction of natural gas into the 
state. 


Dallas Sets New National Record for 
Traffic Safety 


"THE city of Dallas, Texas, has reduced 
traffic fatalities 41 per cent this year 
while the national toll is 7 per cent above the 
1939 mark. Dallas’ safety record of 144 
days without a fatal traffic accident is an 
example of what can be accomplished by 
strict enforcement, engineering, education, 
whole-hearted public co-operation and, it 
must be admitted, a dash of luck. Behind a 
steady increase in effort on the part of the 
city and a similar growth in public support 
is an enthusiastic, persevering Citizens Traf- 
fic Commission, a group determined to de- 
feat the traffic problem. 

Selective enforcement is a permanent part 
of the safety program in Dallas. All uni- 
formed officers have been taught the science 
of accident investigation, ticket fixing is 
definitely out, punishment for traffic law 
violators has become certain, and court 
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dodgers receive severe penalties. Traffic 
engineering has converted many dangerous 
intersections and narrow streets into safe 
crossings and adequate thoroughfares. 

A comprehensive program of public edu- 
cation, sponsored by the Traffic Commission, 
the city administration, Dallas newspapers 
and schools, reached its height during the 
recent Deathless Days campaign. During 
that drive, newspapers printed daily score- 
boards in prominent positions, officers wore 
armbands which were changed daily to 
designate the number of deathless days al- 
ready passed, radio stations announced the 
score each morning and asked for public co- 
operation. Literature, lapel buttons, wind- 
shield stickers and moving picture trailers 
kept traffic safety uppermost in the public 
attention every hour of the day. 

The contest spirit took hold and spread 
over the entire city, and all of Dallas began 
to fight for a record. It was that fight — 
waged by practically every citizen of Dallas 
— that was the deciding factor in the estab- 
lishment of the new national record for 
cities of our population group of 144 death- 
less days.——Etcin E. Cru tt, assistant to 
city manager, Dallas, Texas. 


City Employment and Payroll Data 
Issued by Federal Agencies 


wine federal agencies are compiling in- 
formation on the number of local govern- 
ment employees and payrolls. The United 
States Bureau of the Census, through its 
Division of State and Local Government, 
early in 1940 inaugurated quarterly employ- 
ment surveys for all states and local units. 
Bulletins are issued giving the individual 
city data, and a recent report shows a func- 
tional distribution of municipal employment 
in all cities over 10,000 (exclusive of 
schools). Slightly over 28 per cent are em- 
ployed in the fire and police departments; 
14.8 per cent in health, hospital and welfare 
work; 13.9 per cent in public service enter- 
prises; 10.6 per cent in street and highways; 
9.8 per cent in sanitation and waste removal; 
8.9 per cent in general administrative, legis- 
lative, and judicial; and 13.8 per cent in 
all other. The largest cities employ almost 
twice as many persons for police protection 
as for fire protection. Smaller cities use about 
the same proportion of their total personnel 
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(15 per cent) for each of these two func- 
tions, while towns with fewer than 2,500 in- 
habitants show twice as many firemen as 
policemen on their payrolls. A study of the 
trend of city payrolls, exclusive of schools, 
shows that payrolls fell from an index of 100 
in 1929 to an index of 80 in 1933, rising 
again to 106 in 1939. In the second quarter 
of 1940 municipal employment (exclusive of 
schools) rose almost 7 per cent in cities of 
more than 10,000 population. Most of this 
increase was due to work of a part-time or 
temporary character in activities of a sea- 
sonal nature, such as recreation, park, and 
highway work. 

Another employment survey, made by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation 
with the WPA, is based on a detailed first- 
hand study of local records for the years 
1929 to 1938, inclusive. Separate reports 
have been issued for the cities of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania; Fall River, New Bedford, 
and Springfield, Massachusetts; Kansas City, 
Kansas; Evansville, Indiana; Portland, 
Oregon; Atlanta, Georgia; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; and Wilmington, Delaware. Separate 
reports are to be issued for all cities over 
100,000 population, and summary bulletins 
will eventually be issued covering all cities 
of 5,000 or more. These reports show that 
the school systems require far more em- 
ployees than any other branch of the city 
government, ranging around 50 per cent of 
the total number of employees, and repre- 
senting the largest payroll outlay. In addi- 
tion, material is being compiled to show 
expenditures by the cities and states on con- 
struction and repair contracts from 1929 to 
1938, inclusive. 


Making Democracy Work Is Theme of 
Conference on Government 


Sin theme of the National Municipal 
League’s forty-sixth annual conference, 
held at Springfield, Massachusetts, on No- 
vember 18 to 20, was set by the retiring 
president, Clarence A. Dykstra, when he 
said that “revitalizing the democratic proc- 
esses of government in local communities is 
fully as important as mobilizing of man- 
power to save our way of life.” In his fare- 
well address as president of the League, Mr. 
Dykstra told an audience of more than two 
thousand persons: “What is the use of talk- 
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ing about defending the democratic way of 
life unless it is provable that it works and 
unless we do our part to make it work in 
our own local communities?” The same 
theme was expressed by John G. Winant, 
newly elected president of the League and 
director of the International Labor Office, 
when he declared “We haven’t begun to 
sacrifice in America.” President Winant 
pictured the desolation that he has seen in 
Europe in the past few months and told the 
audience that “if we understood conditions 
(in Europe), there would be no end to our 
sacrifice.” 

Panel discussions, group sessions, lunch- 
eons, and general sessions expanded the 
theme of making democracy work in each 
locality. Eight speakers at a general ses- 
sion on “the fight for good government” 
outlined campaigns in their cities and states 
by which they hoped to see the democratic 
processes in their local governments revita- 
lized. Governor Harold E. Stassen of Min- 
nesota outlined for the banquet guests the 
progress in his state toward streamlining dem- 
ocratic government to make it work efficiently 
and economically in time of stress. He said 
“We must have a faith that the democratic 
way of life can be both humanitarian and 
efficient; that it can be composed of a great 
mass of citizens who are both free and yet 
thoroughly co-ordinated; that it can prevent 
abuses that develop without destroying in- 
dividual initiative.” 

A two-day clinic on American self-govern- 
ment attended by representatives of colleges 
and civic organizations from all parts of the 
United States discussed ways in which edu- 
cational institutions and citizens’ groups can 
co-operate to bring intelligent action on the 
vital problems which confront each locality. 
“The Reawakening of American Citizen- 
ship” was the theme of another general ses- 
sion at which the speakers discussed methods 
by which citizen groups can take effective 
leadership in solving the problems of their 
communities. Newspaper and magazine 
writers and editors from Readers’ Digest, 
Look magazine, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, the Providence Journal, the Yonkers, 
New York, Herald-Statesman held a round- 
table on how the press can do a more effec- 
tive job of presenting vital public issues to 
their readers. A two-day session was devoted 
to new developments in the personnel field, 
and group sessions were held on problems of 
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municipal finance and on urban decentraliza- 
tion. 

Three other organizations co-operating 
with the National Municipal League in this 
national conference on government were the 
Proportional Representation League, Na- 
tional Association of Civic Secretaries, and 
the Governmental Research Association.— 
E. N. THompson, field representative, Na- 
tional Municipal League. 


Sixteen Cities Adopt Council-Manager 
Plan—Total 517 


pack gaa municipalities have adopted 
and one has abandoned the council-man- 
ager plan since January 1, 1940. Three 
cities adopted the plan on November 5: 
Traverse City, Michigan (12,539); Cam- 
bridge (113,643) and Haverhill (48,710), 
Massachusetts. In Traverse City the plan 
became effective on November 18. The 
Cambridge charter provides for Plan E, with 
a nine-man council elected at large by pro- 
portional representation. This makes the 
ninth United States city now using P. R.., 
the others being New York City and 
Yonkers, New York; Cincinnati, Hamilton, 
and Toledo, Ohio; Boulder, Colorado; Nor- 
ris, Tennessee; and Wheeling, West Virginia. 
In both Cambridge and Haverhill (Plan D 
in Haverhill), the plan will become effective 
on January 1, 1942. 

Other municipalities that have been added 
to the directory of council-manager cities of 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion during 1940 by virtue of the adoption 
of a new charter, ordinance, or act of the 
state legislature are: Bloomfield, Connec- 
ticut (3,247); Bridgton (2,659), Hodgdon 
(1,054), Lincoln (2,970), Linneus (753), 
and Norridgewock (1,481), Maine; Claw- 
son, Michigan (3,377); Silverton, Oregon 
(2,462); San Benito, Texas (10,743); Hart- 
ford (4,888), Randolph (3,166), and Ver- 
gennes (1,705), Vermont; and Superior, Wis- 
consin (36,113). In Vergennes and Superior 
the plan will become effective in 1941. 
Lachine and Malartic, Quebec, and Water- 
ford, Ireland, which came under the plan 
in 1939, have recently been added to the 
directory. The total number of council- 
manager municipalities as of December 1, 
1940, is 517. 

Four cities voted on retaining the man- 
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ager plan. Huron, South Dakota (10,946), 
which adopted the manager plain in 1935, 
voted on March 21 to return to government 
by a five-man commission. Jay, Maine 
(1,500), adopted the manager plan at the 
annual town meeting in March, 1940, by 
a vote of 173 to 145, and at a special town 
meeting on October 1 by a vote of 91 to 
22 rescinded the action of the annual town 
meeting and abandoned the plan before it 
had gone into effect. The citizens of Cleve- 
land, Oklahoma (2,959), on September 24 
voted to retain the manager plan by a vote 
of 500 to 373, and Schenectady, New York, 
on November 5 decided to retain the plan 
by a vote of 15,530 to 13,561. In Shilling- 
ton, Pennsylvania (4,401), the manager 
ordinance has been repealed by the council. 

Proposals to adopt the manager plan have 
been rejected by the voters in official ref- 
erendums in 16 cities and counties since 
January 1: Arcadia and Hermosa Beach, 
California; Chicopee, North Adams, and 
Quincy, Massachusetts; Mankato and St. 
Louis Park, Minnesota; Atlantic City, Bay- 
onne, and Newark, New Jersey; Onondaga 
County, New York; Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina; Durant, Oklahoma; Lakeview, Oregon; 
Hot Springs, South Dakota; and Martins- 
burg, West Virginia. 

Cities that will hold referendums before 
the end of 1940 on the adoption of the 
council-manager plan are: Salem, Oregon; 
Little Rock, Arkansas; and Abilene and San 
Antonio, Texas. Mankato, Minnesota, will 
hold another referendum on January 6, 
1941. 


Defense Chief Topic at Municipal 
Association Meeting 


oe attention of the representa- 
tives of state leagues of municipalities in 
attendance at the seventeenth annual meet- 
ing of the American Municipal Association 
held in Chicago in November was devoted 
to the many municipal problems involved 
in the national defense program. In opening 
the three-day meeting, Richard Graves, presi- 
dent of the Association and executive secre- 
tary of the League of California Cities, de- 
clared that the Association and the leagues 
of cities have many contributions to make 
to the national defense but that “none of 
these is more vital to the defense of our 
country and the preservation of our national 
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institutions than the task of preparing mu- 
nicipal government to meet its responsi- 
bilities in this crisis and in the new world 
which must be built when the military 
struggle is ended.” 

To gear the municipal wheels of Ontario 
to a war economy, cities in that Canadian 
province were empowered to issue callable 
bonds because of the possibility of high in- 
terest rates such as prevailed during the first 
war and were required to provide for grants 
to the Red Cross and other charitable so- 
cieties out of current revenues, according to 
Eric Cross, minister of municipal affairs and 
public welfare of Ontario. A uniform policy 
for municipalities, laid down by the pro- 
vincial government, requires that city em- 
ployees who enlist in the armed services re- 
ceive pay for the month in which they en- 
listed, together with one additional month’s 
pay, and that such employees must be 
guaranteed reinstatement on their return 
from active service. If superannuation or 
pension benefits were in existence at the time 
of enlistment, they are to be maintained 
while the employees are in active military 
service. To prevent a recurrence of numer- 
ous municipal defaults which occurred in 
the early 1930’s when municipalities went 
in debt for public works, no municipality 
can issue capital improvement debentures 
without first obtaining the consent of the 
Ontario Municipal Board. Approval is given 
to such proposals only when the public health 
or safety would be imperiled if the projects 
were not undertaken. All other types of 
projects are to be deferred until after the 
war because “it was felt that our municipal- 
ities would have severe problems of unem- 
ployment after the war and any expendi- 
tures that can be deferred until that time 
will provide work at a most opportune time,” 
Mr. Cross declared. 

“The most urgent need at the moment in 
the field of police protection is to co-ordinate 
counterespionage and anti-sabotage activ- 
ities,’ Bruce Smith, Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, told the conference. “It will 
require the participation of all police at the 
federal, state, and local levels of govern- 
ment.” Police departments also must be pre- 
pared to deal with planned disorders and 
with unanticipated disasters which will re- 
quire interforce co-operation of a high 
degree, according to Mr. Smith, who de- 
scribed the administrative mechanism neces- 
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sary to gear police departments temporarily 
into one smoothly functioning instrument. 
Carl H. Chatters, executive director, Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers’ Association, in 
speaking on the effect of the defense pro- 
gram on municipal finances, stated that pub- 
lic facilities should be maintained in first- 
class shape and pay-as-you-go policies should 
be adopted, while tax collection procedures 
should be rigidly enforced. 

Christ J. Sherlock, state highway director 
of Alabama, declared that cities should be 
allocated state road users’ revenue funds and 
that “surely some sound and satisfactory 
basis can be worked out by the states for 
the use of the gasoline and motor vehicle 
fees, based on the idea that these revenues 
should be used for construction, reconstruc- 
tion, and maintenance of highways and 
municipal streets where traffic exhibits a 
real need.” In discussing recent develop- 
ments in the establishment of the federal 
airport program, Robert H. Hinckley, as- 
sistant secretary of commerce, said “More 
progress has been made toward clearing up 
federal policy during the past six months 
than had been made in the entire previous 
history of American aviation.” Municipal 
officials were urged by Mr. Hinckley to 
examine with the utmost care present city 
airports before further investments are made. 
It was suggested that perhaps some of the 
existing airports that cannot be developed 
to accommodate the largest transport planes 
could be converted into recreational land- 
ing fields. 

Resolutions enacted reiterated the Associa- 
tion’s opposition to federal taxation of the 
income from municipal securities, called for 
additional efforts to secure proper treatment 
of municipally owned risks by the insurance 
industry, emphasized the need for further 
development of in-service training for pub- 
lic employees, reaffirmed the Association’s 
position that road use justifies a substantial 
allocation of state-collected road-user rev- 
enues to municipal street purposes, and 
pledged the Association’s full support to the 
federal government in the national defense 
program. 

E. E. McAdams, executive secretary of the 
League of Texas Municipalities, was elected 
president of the Association for the ensuing 
year and Herbert A. Olson vice-president.— 
Eart D. MALttery, executive director, 
American Municipal Association. 
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City Uses Public Funds for Industrial 
Promotion 


TT city council of Fernandina, Florida, 
over four years ago decided that the 
general welfare of the community justified 
spending public funds to encourage indus- 
tries to locate in the city. There was no other 
local agency that could revive the economic 
structure which for three decades had been 
weakened by a declining population and 
business volume, lowering property values, 
and decreasing tax payments. An ample 
water supply, good rail and highway facil- 
ities, and good climate it was believed would 
appeal to industrial concerns that could 
make use of southern slash pine. Accord- 
ingly, the city hired a promoter on a fee 
basis (per cent of capital invested) to induce 
concerns to locate in the city. The result 
was the construction of two large pulp and 
paper mills which cost $8,550,000. The fees 
paid to the promoter exceeded $65,000, of 
which amount $50,000 was raised by a bond 
issue approved by the voters and later up- 
held by the state supreme court as a proper 
expenditure for a “municipal purpose.” 

One of the paper mills began operation 
nearly three years ago and the largest mill 
has just completed its first year. There has 
been a 150 per cent increase in annual pay- 
rolls in the city, property values have in- 
creased about 20 per cent and tax collections 
30 per cent, population has increased 33 per 
cent, unemployment has decreased 95 per 
cent, and farmers have realized a profit on 
their slash pine timber land. The city now 
has a population of about 4,000. 

While economic conditions have been im- 
proved, additional burdens have been put 
on the city government. The construction 
of new streets, docks, and drainage facilities 
and the provision for mosquito control have 
made it necessary for the city to issue $175,- 
000 in bonds (in addition to the promotion 
fee). Many new houses have been built but 
56 per cent of all homes in the city are tax 
exempt under the $5,000 homestead exemp- 
tion law, except for debt service which ex- 
isted at the time the exemption law was 
passed. It is anticipated that taxes on an 
additional 25 per cent of the homes will be 
delinquent, leaving only 19 per cent of the 
homes that contribute to the operating cost 
of the city government. The 81 per cent 
that are tax exempt or delinquent represent 
approximately 40 per cent of the assessed 
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valuation of the city. The two paper mills 
are exempt from taxation until 1948; they 
occupy one-fourth of the community’s total 
land area. 

These factors combine to create a hard- 
ship on the city in providing the necessary 
municipal services. The city is now levy- 
ing the limit of 15 mills for operating ex- 
penses, on a 100 per cent valuation. Permit 
fees for building, plumbing, and electrical 
inspection have been established and sewer 
rental and garbage collection charges are 
contemplated. But even with the most 
favorable collection experience these new 
sources will not prevent an increase in the 
tax rate. The city therefore expects to re- 
quest the 1941 legislature to increase the 
millage limit to at least 30 mills. In spite 
of these difficulties in municipal finance, the 
council still feels that the advantages of hav- 
ing the plants far outweigh the disadvan- 
tages—WIL.1AM J. DEEGAN, JR., city man- 
ager, Fernandina, Florida. 


Excessive Speed Most Frequent Cause 
of Fatal Traffic Accidents 


wo 336 deaths resulting from auto- 
mobile accidents during 1939, with 
higher accident ratios than those of many 
other states, and with little improvement 
manifested within recent years, Oregon’s traf- 
fic accident record is one that state and local 
officials are anxious to improve in every pos- 
sible way. That modification of Oregon’s 
present speed control law would represent 
an important advance toward fewer deaths 
and injuries on our highways and streets is 
the principal conclusion of a study recently 
submitted. to the Portland Traffic Safety 
Commission by the Bureau of Municipal 
Research of the University of Oregon. The 
report, The Regulation of Maximum Auto- 
mobile Speed, prepared by Russell Barthell, 
points out that Oregon is the only state 
which has retained the basic rule and “in- 
dicated speeds” type of law. 

To provide more protective and enforce- 
able provisions the report recommends that 
the existing speed law, which provides that 
no person shall drive a vehicle on a highway 
at a speed exceeding that indicated as safe 
by the conditions existing on that particular 
highway at that particular time, be revised 
to include two main features. First, that a 
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basic maximum speed rule be included which 
is supplemented by “simplified and reason- 
able numerical speeds, either absolute or 
prima facie.” Absolute speed limits mean 
that proof that motorists exceed the maxi- 
mum set speed is definite evidence that they 
are driving at an unlawful speed. Prima 
facie limits mean that proof that motorists 
are driving in excess of the limit in itself 
constitutes evidence that their speed is not 
reasonable and prudent and hence is not 
lawful. 

The second main feature in the revised 
law would authorize the state and the cities 
to establish speed zones in differing traffic 
density areas with different maximum speed 
limits, thus supplying a degree of flexibility 
lacking in the old style uniform speed regula- 
tion prevailing in Oregon before the passage 
of the existing law. 

Several basic findings support the study’s 
conclusion and recommendations. The first 
is that excessive speed is the most frequent 
contributing cause of fatal and other types 
of traffic accidents in Portland and Oregon, 
as well as throughout the country. This 
finding is based upon accident statistics of 
the Public Roads Administration, National 
Safety Council, and the Oregon secretary 
of state’s office, as well as upon a can- 
vass of Portland and 50 other Oregon com- 
munities. Twenty-five of the 26 Portland 
traffic officers consulted stated that rates of 
speed in excess of those indicated as safe 
by prevailing road and traffic conditions 
were either the most important or a very 
important cause of fatal accidents. Sixty- 
five of the 69 officers in the other Oregon 
communities polled reported that speed in 
excess of the indicated limits ranged from 
quite an important to the most important 


cause of fatal accidents in their communities. 

The same polls led to a second finding, 
namely, that the existing speed law cannot be 
enforced effectively because of the difficulty 
of proving violations and because the pro- 
visions are too complicated for motorists to 
apply. 

Oregon law enforcement officials’ replies to 
questionnaires also showed that in Portland 
and in most of the other Oregon communities 
canvassed motorists may exceed indicated 
limits by as much as 10 to 16 miles per 
hour before officers feel that they would 
be convicted by a court. Of 61 metro- 
politan cities throughout the country from 
which information was secured, 55 had a 
lower discrepancy between the legally en- 
forceable speed limit and the actually en- 
forceable one than was the case in Port- 
land — a condition entirely due to Oregon’s 
unsatisfactory traffic control law. 

Correspondence with cities outside Oregon 
and study of state and municipal traffic laws 
revealed that of 65 American and Canadian 
cities over 100,000 population, Portland is 
the only city having indicated speeds with 
all the others having absolute or prima facie 
limits incorporated into their traffic codes. 
Twenty-four of these metropolitan centers 
have had the Oregon type of regulation and 
have abandoned it. None of these would 
recommend this type of provision to other 
large cities interested in reducing the toll of 
auto accidents. The evidence clearly reveals 
that national traffic authorities and other 
states and cities have abandoned the concept 
of indicated speeds as an experiment that 
failed HERMAN KEHRLI, executive secre- 
tary, League of Oregon Cities, and director. 
Bureau of Municipal Research, University of 
Oregon. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














Share of State Taxes to Cities 


 , per cent of all the taxes col- 
lected by the governments of 39 states 
whose fiscal years ended on June 30, 1940, or 
sometime during the preceding six months of 
1940, was turned over to local governmental 
units in the form of shared taxes, according to a 
recent bulletin of the Bureau of the Census. In 
addition, a considerable portion of the 83 per 
cent retained by the states was later distributed 
to the local units in the form of grants-in-aid. 
Estimated state tax collections for the fiscal 
years ending in 1940 will be about 9 per cent 
above 1937 and 7.5 per cent over 1939, not 
including the payroll tax. Sales taxes alone 
account for 40 per cent of the total state tax 
collections in 1940. General and selective prop- 
erty taxes which yielded 20 per cent of all state 
tax revenues in 1932 yielded little more than 
6 per cent in 1940. 


Sewer Bond Issue Unconstitutional 


The $42,000,000 Philadelphia bond issue to 
finance improvements to the city’s sewer system 
was recently declared unconstitutional by the 
Pennsylvania state supreme court. The court 
held that the act was an attempt to increase 
taxes beyond the constitution’s limitations. The 
bond issue provided for a rental charge of 40 
cents for each $100 of assessed real estate valu- 
ation to amortize the cost of the work. 


Uncle Sam Buys Up a Town 


Coldwater, Mississippi, a town of about 1,000 
population, 32 miles south of Memphis, will be 
torn down and rebuilt on higher ground about 
two miles south of the present site. The federal 
government, through the Army engineers, is 
paying cash for public and private lands, giving 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


present owners ample time to remove improve- 
ments to the new site where a model town will 
be built. The reason for moving the town is that 
the federal flood control program calls for the 
building of a dam on Coldwater River, and the 
impounded water will flood the present town 
site. 


Court O.K’s Paper Milk Cartons 


The United States District Court in Chicago 
recently held that paper milk containers are safe 
and sanitary and that such containers are “milk 
bottles” within the meaning of the Chicago 
city ordinance which requires that milk sold in 
quantities of less than one gallon shall be deliv- 
ered in “standard milk bottles.” It was pointed 
out in the court that paper containers are used 
in New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Detroit, Cleveland, San Francisco, and in many 
other cities, and that the United States Public 
Health Service model ordinance expressly per- 
mits the use of paper containers. 


RFC Seeks Judgment Against Two Cities 


The cities of Eddyville and La Center, Ken- 
tucky, have defaulted on maturities on bond 
issues sold in 1934 for the construction of 
municipal water works and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation has recently started suit 
against them in a United States district court. 
The court was also requested to appoint a re- 
ceiver for the Eddyville waterworks. 


Revenue from Sewage Sludge 


Corpus Christi, Texas, is realizing a daily 
revenue of $100 from the sale of effluent from 
the sewage treatment plant, which is sold to a 
nearby oil refinery for industrial purposes. The 
effluent is sold for about one-fifth of the price 
of the regular treated city water. When weather 
conditions are good the plant also receives more 
than $40 a week from the sale of sewage sludge, 
which is air-dried and pulverized. 


Court Upholds Sewer Rentals 


The court of appeals in Richmond County, 
Ohio, recently upheld the action of the city of 
Mansfield, Ohio, in turning off water at premises 
delinquent in sewer rental payments. The court 
said that sewer and water systems are so closely 
related as to be considered one transaction, and 
therefore it is reasonable to shut off water for 
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nonpayment of a delinquent sewer rental bill, 
since the operation of the sewage system is 
dependent upon the water supply. 


City Employee May Select Own Physician 


The Minnesota state supreme court recently 
upheld the right of an injured city employee to 
select his own physician for medical treatment. 
The St. Paul city council had passed a resolu- 
tion providing that five doctors be designated to 
treat city employees injured during the course 
of their work, and that the city would not be 
responsible for any medical bills incurred else- 
where. The council had determined that in 
some instances injured employees were being 
given improper treatment and that the city was 
being overcharged by some doctors. 


Jay-Walkers Get Warning 


Traffic police of Louisville, Kentucky, are 
now handing out warning tickets to jay-walkers. 
The tickets are black cards bearing a skull and 
cross bones and the words: “You made it this 
time; next time you may not be so lucky. . . 
Think before you walk.” 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Pasadena, California, has recently adopted 
three new ordinances: (1) a fire prevention code 
which creates a bureau of fire prevention and 
inspection in the fire department; (2) a 10-year 
franchise for the operation of a motor bus sys- 
tem on city streets; and (3) creating a land sales 
department to aid in restoring to the tax rolls 
properties deeded to the city for tax delinquency 
and to aid in collection of taxes and assessments 
delinquent upon such properties. 


Tax Exemption for Homesteads 


Slightly less than 12 per cent of the assessed 
valuation of the entire state of Oklahoma has 
been lost from the tax roll through the $1,000 
homestead tax exemption which became effective 
in 1937. The operation of the homestead ex- 
emption law, discussed in a recent report of the 
Oklahoma Tax Commission, has resulted in the 
exemption from taxation of 213,264 homes. 


Saving Money by Refunding Debt 


Knoxville, Tennessee, will save about $600,- 
000 through the sale of a refunding bond issue 
of $3,688,000 at an interest rate of 3.389 per 
cent. The proceeds, according to City Manager 
W. W. Mynatt, will be used to retire an earlier 
issue of refunding bonds of 1933 bearing inter- 
est rates ranging from 4% per cent to 6 per 
cent. Wichita Falls, Texas, has likewise com- 
pleted two refunding operations which bring a net 
saving of $760,000 in debt service costs. A debt 
refunding program was started by City Manager 
J. Bryan Miller in 1936 when several bond 
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issues were consolidated into one issue of term 
bonds, and these bonds have now been converted 
into serial bonds bearing an average interest of 
3.6 per cent. 


Juvenile Delinquency in Slums 


A slum area in Wheeling, West Virginia, con- 
taining only 2 per cent of the city’s population, 
is responsible for 22 per cent of the juvenile 
delinquency, according to the Wheeling Real 
Property Inventory. Investigators found that 
the area was the source of 20 per cent of the 
city’s tuberculosis cases. 


Fire Insurance Rates Cut in Colorado 


The Colorado Municipal League was recently 
advised by the Mountain States’ Inspection 
Bureau that fire insurance rates on publicly 
owned property, as well as churches and schools 
of ordinary brick construction, would be reduced 
about 25 per cent. This action is the direct 
result of a survey made by the League, which 
showed that the loss ratio on municipal property 
was extremely low as compared with other 
classes of property. 


Hatch Act and City Employees 


The Hatch Act, passed by Congress in August, 
1939, and amended by the Act of July 19, 1940, 
affects state and local employees only if their 
“principal employment is in connection with any 
activity which is financed in whole or in part 
by loans or grants made by the United States 
or by any federal agency.” Regulations issued 
by the United States Civil Service Commission 
and the Department of Justice specifically define 
the types of activity that are prohibited, includ- 
ing service on any political committee or similar 
organization, transportation of candidates on 
canvassing tours or voters to the polls, distribu- 
tion of campaign literature and badges, soliciting 
or receiving contributions for political purposes. 


Joint Purchasing for 17 Cities 


The Co-ordinated Purchasing Board of Mil- 
waukee County recently organized in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, represents 17 cities and villages and 
8 school districts. Meetings will be held twice 
a month and delegates will present copies of 
their contract specifications and samples of the 
particular supplies that may be scheduled for 
consideration. The group has agreed tentatively 
to obtain bids on the requirements of all the 
represented bodies, with the provision that each 
governmental unit may issue its own contract 
or purchase order. Wholesale prices will be 
secured, commodities will be standardized, and 
a system of inspection set up. The mayor of 
Milwaukee is chairman of the board, the pur- 
chasing agent of the school board is secretary, 
and the Milwaukee city purchasing agent is 
consultant. 
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Tax Limit City Levies Business Taxes 


The city budget of Huntington, West Virginia, 
anticipates current expenses for the fiscal year 
1940-41 at $808,000. Because of the tax limit 
adopted in 1932 property taxes will yield less 
than one-third of the required revenue or about 
$252,000; the remaining $556,000 will be de- 
rived from such sources as gross sales, license, 
and franchise taxes. 


Tax Measures Defeated 


Voters in 15 states said “no” to two out of 
three of all the tax measures on their ballots on 
November 5. Among the few tax proposals 
adopted is one adding an additional motor fuel 
tax of one cent in Louisiana and a constitutional 
amendment providing a 40-mill property tax 
limit in Washington. Florida voters accepted 
four measures: abolishing the state property tax, 
repealing a one-mill levy for schools, permitting 
the allocation of parimutuel revenues to local 
units, and amending the tax exemption for 
widows. 


Low Tax Delinquency in New York City 


New York City collected a greater portion of 
its property tax levy during the fiscal year ended 
June 30 than during any period in a generation. 
Of the current year’s levy, 8.7 per cent remained 
uncollected at the end of the year. New York 
City’s receipts are about one-fifth as large as the 
total receipts of all 48 state governments com- 
bined. 


Municipal Control of Parking Lots 


The American Automobile Association in a 
recent poll of more than nine thousand motor- 
ists found that the strongest sentiment was ex- 
pressed in connection with lower speed limits 
at night and municipal control of parking lot 
services and rates. The most decisive majority 
on any of the questions submitted in the poll 
was recorded in favor of the question, “Should 
parking lot rates and services be regulated by 
municipal governments?” with 6,233 voting for 
and 1,937 against. 


Court Clarifies Liens of Federal Agencies 


The question of the priority of local govern- 
mental liens where those of the federal govern- 
ment are also involved recently was clarified in 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation v. City of 
Tacoma, 102 Pac. (2d) 832. The court held 
that the state law allowing cities a lien against 
properties for supplying water or electrical serv- 
ice applied to property held by that corporation 
and that cities may discontinue services in fur- 
therance of their claims. (See also “Federal 
Taxes General Lien Only,” in Pustic MANAGE- 
MENT, November, 1940, p. 341.) 
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Cities Exempt from One-Cent Tax on Coal 


The schedules of minimum prices and market- 
ing rules and regulations for the sale of bitumi- 
nous coal went into effect on October 1, under 
the terms of the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937, 
which expires on April 26, 1941. Cities may 
deduct the one-cent per ton tax on any coal 
purchased by them, as the tax is not collectible 
on coal sold to cities. 


Aerial Pictures Replace Field Survey 


Aerial pictures have replaced the usual field 
surveys in planning for a modern express high- 
way parallel to Grand River Avenue in Detroit. 
An aerial map, being made on a scale of 40 feet 
to the inch, will be 154 feet long and will show 
14 miles of Grand River Avenue with all exist- 
ing structures within 300 feet of the street. 
The photographs were taken in a few days at a 
cost of $800; the cost of the usual field survey- 
ing method would have been about $8,000. 


Civic Council Set Up at Madison 


To encourage citizens to take a greater inter- 
est in their local government, Mayor James R. 
Law of Madison, Wisconsin, has established a 
civic council which will study and discuss mu- 
nicipal problems and make recommendations to 
the city council. About 210 local organizations 
will be represented on the council which will 
meet once a month. The topic discussed at the 
October meeting was whether or not it would be 
advisable to route traffic around the city by 
means of a proposed system of belt highways. 


Use of Aerial Map 


The city assessor’s office in Minneapolis has 
recently obtained a complete set of aerial maps 
of the city, consisting of 452 separate prints. 
Each print covers an area of one-eighth of a 
square mile, with a scale of 100 feet to the inch. 
The maps are used for the location of buildings, 
shore lines and water areas, building density 
studies, planning, and other purposes. 


Street Name Signs on Stop Signs 


Flint, Michigan, is erecting 1,500 wooden 
street sign units along its arterial highways as a 
part of a PWA project. By placing the street 
name signs on top of stop signs the number of 
signposts at street intersections is reduced and 
savings effected. Unpainted, sapgum wood plates 
with raised letters are used. Plates are one-inch 
stock, five inches in width and of sufficient 
length to carry the necessary lettering which is 
334 inches in height with three-quarter inch 
stroke. Black paint is used for the background 
and white for the face of the letters. 
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| Recent City Manager Appointments | . 











WILLIAM H. CARPER 


F. T. Blackwell.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Hollywood, Florida, on May 1, 1940. 
Born in Greencastle, Indiana, June 24, 1888. 
Education: two years of business college, 
and correspondence courses from La Salle 
Extension University. Experience: chief 
clerk, assistant auditor, Indianapolis Trac- 
tion Terminal Company, 1918-20; manager, 
J. I. Case Plow Works Company, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Michigan branch, 1921-23; real 
estate business, Hollywood, Florida, 1923- 
27; city clerk, auditor, and city manager, 
Hollywood, 1927-29;  secretary-treasurer, 
J. W. Young Companies, New York State, 
1930-31; real estate business, Hollywood, 
1932-38; assistant manager, Port Ever- 
glades, Broward County Port Authority, 
1938-40. 

William H. Carper.— Appointed city 
manager of Culpeper, Virginia, on Septem- 
ber 23, 1940. Born in Roanoke, Virginia, on 
October 6, 1911. Education: B. S. degree, 
1936, Roanoke College; B.S. in C. E., 1938, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute; correspon- 
dence course in structural drafting, Interna- 
tional Correspondence School. Experience: 
engineering, town of Salem, Virginia, 1936; 
engineering, city of Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
1938 until appointment as manager of Cul- 
peper. 

Walter W. Cooper. — Appointed city 
manager of San Diego, California, October 8, 





WALTER W. CoopPER 





JosepH M. HATCHETT 


1940. Born at Emerado, North Dakota, on 
November 4, 1891. Education: A. B. de- 
gree in economics and political science, 1914, 
University of Minnesota. Experience: ap- 
praisal and accounting work, public utilities 
commission, Washington, D. C., 1914-18; 
secretary-treasurer and general manager, 
American Feeding Company, Baltimore, 
1919-21; utility statistician and accountant, 
with Milo R. Maltbie, and later with Delos 
F. Wilcox, 1921-27; utility consultant, to 
East Bay cities in California, 1927-31; di- 
rector of research, California Railroad Com- 
mission, 1931-34; public utility consultant 
to many city governments, especially in 
California, 1934 to time of appointment as 
city manager, during which time also special 
work was done for the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in Washington, and for 
the New York Public Service Commission in 
New York City. 

Joseph M. Hatchett.— Appointed city 
manager of Petersburg, Virginia, on Sep- 
tember 15, 1940. Born in Petersburg on 
October 27, 1900. Education: B. S. in civil 
engineering, Virginia Military Institute, 1925. 
Experience: engineer, Haraway Construc- 
tion Company, Columbus, Georgia, 1925-26; 
assistant city engineer, Petersburg, 1926-27; 
engineer, Chatillon Corporation, Hopewell, 
Virginia, 1927-34; city engineer, Petersburg, 
1934 to time of appointment as manager. 
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Elmer Long.—Appointed city manager 
of Porterville, California, on July 1, 1940. 
Born in Illinois on September 19, 1896. 
Education: business college. Experience: 
clerk for the Standard Oil Company, Porter- 
ville, 1917-20; clerk, Southern California 
Edison Company, Porterville, 1920-26; owner 
of a bakery, same city, 1926-28; merchant, 
1929-38; and city councilman, 1935-40. 

George J. Roark. — Appointed city 
manager of Pensacola, Florida, on June 25, 
1940. Born on December 13, 1889, in Den- 
ton, Texas. Education: attended technical 


school for two years; studied law for three 
years. Experience: secretary, chamber of 
commerce, Denton, Texas, 1911-16; secre- 
tarial and war work, San Antonio Chamber 
of Commerce, 1916-19; manager, chamber 
of commerce, Beaumont, Texas, 1919-20; 
city manager, Beaumont, 1920-24; owner, 
auto supply business, 1924-27; general man- 
ager, furniture business, 1927-31; city man- 
ager, Pensacola, Florida, 1931-37; general 
agent for a life insurance company in Pensa- 
cola, 1937 to time of appointment as man- 
ager. 











Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


inom CALIFORNIA (29,472). City Man- 
ager. Applications for the position left 
vacant by the resignation of O. S. Roen (effective 
December 31) will be received by C. V. Ward, 
president of the city commission, 2969 West 
Valley Boulevard, Alhambra. Previous man- 
ager experience is preferred; starting salary, 
$4,500 to $6,000. City owns waterworks and 
sewage disposal plant. 

CASTLETON, VERMONT (1,794). City Man- 
ager. The board of selectmen is seeking a 
town manager to fill the position made vacant by 
R. E. Baumberger’s promotion to Ludlow. En- 
gineering or business experience preferred. 
Starting salary, $1,500 to $1,800. Send applica- 
tions to John W. Fish, chairman of the board 
of selectmen. 

SILVERTON, OREGON (2,462). City Manager. 
The council-manager charter adopted on May 
17 requires one year of manager experience; 
in addition, only registered civil engineers will 
be considered. Starting salary, $2,400 to $3,000. 
New council will take office on January 1. 
City owns waterworks and sewage disposal plant. 
Applications may be sent to Mrs. Zetta Schla- 
dor, mayor. 

TRAVERSE City, MICHIGAN (12,539). City 
Manager. The council-manager charter adopted 
on November 5 became effective November 18. 
Four of the seven commissioners will hold office 


until 1945. The charter requires that the first 
manager must have had at least four consecu- 
tive years of experience as a city manager. The 
city owns the electric generation and distribu- 
tion system, sewage disposal plant, waterworks, 
and airport. O. C. Moffatt, city clerk, will re- 
ceive applications. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Applications are be- 
ing received until June 30, 1941, for engineering 
positions in various branches of the federal 
government, ranging from assistant engineer at 
$2,600 a year, to senior engineer at $4,600 a 
year. For further information, see announce- 
ment 83 and 98, with amendments, which can 
be secured from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. Applications 
are being received also for assistant economist 
at $2,600, up to economist at $3,800 a year; fur- 
ther details are contained in announcement 129 
available from the Commission. 


APPOINTMENTS 


A. E. StocKBuRGER, who has been administra- 
tive assistant to the mayor of Los Angeles for 
the past year, has been appointed assistant 
administrator of the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity. Mr. Stockburger formerly served suc- 
cessively as city manager of South Pasadena, 
Alhambra, and Ventura, California, and for four 
years was director of finance for the state of 
California. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 














PusLic ADMINISTRATION REvIEw. Quarterly 
Journal of the American Society for Pub- 
lic Administration, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. First issue Autumn, 1940. $5.00 
a year. 

The purpose of this Journal is to advance the 
science, processes, and art of public administra- 
tion. This first issue, consisting of 102 pages, 
contains five major articles, 18 pages of book 
reviews, and five pages of news notes. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PLANNING, 
1940. American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 
194pp. $2.00. 

Containing the proceedings of the conference 
held in July, this volume includes papers on 
zoning, trends in central business districts, archi- 
tectural control, use of tax-abandoned land, 
county planning, and public education for plan- 
ning. 


THE REGULATION OF Maximum AUTO- 
MOBILE SPEEDS. Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search and Service, University of Oregon, 
and the League of Oregon Cities, Eugene, 
Oregon. October, 1940. 29pp. 50 cents. 
This report shows that excessive speed is the 

most frequent contributing cause of fatal acci- 

dents. Speed regulations in cities over 100,000 

population are summarized, and methods of con- 

trolling automobile speeds are suggested. 


WaverLy: A Stupy IN NEIGHBORHOOD 
CONSERVATION. By the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, Washington, D. C. 1940. 
97pp. 

The suggestions set forth in this volume 
should be of interest to municipal officials and 
private agencies in preventing neighborhood 
decay and in the rehabilitation of areas which 
are already threatened with obsolescence. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


ADMINISTRATION OF MUNICIPAL PRINTING IN 
New York City. By Russell Forbes and 
William B. Herlands. Department of Investi- 
gation, Municipal Building, New York. 1940. 
212pp. 

City PropLeMs oF 1940. Annual Proceedings 
of the United States Conference of Mayors, 
730 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 1940. 
115pp. $3.00. 

DEMOCRACY AND PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION. By F. A. Hermens. University of Chi- 
cago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 1940. 
40pp. 25 cents. 

THE EMERGENCY NATIONAL DEFENSE ORGANI- 
ZATION. By Joseph P. Harris. Public Admin- 
istration Review, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
Autumn, 1940, p. 1-24. 

Liguor CoNnTROL—or CuHaos. Liquor Study 
Committee, 6432 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 1940. 85pp. $2.00. 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION—THE KEY TO 
Democracy. By George H. Hallett, Jr. Na- 
tional Municipal League, 299 Broadway, New 
York. 1940. 177pp. 

REAL PROPERTY INVENTORY OF ROCHESTER, NEW 
York. Bureau of Municipal Research, Roch- 


ester, New York. 1940. Volume 1, 84pp. 
Volume 2, 105pp. 

RESEARCH AND PLANNING AS FUNCTIONS OF 
ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT. By H. S. 
Person. Public Administration Review, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. Autumn, 1940, 
p.65-73. 

THE STORY OF THE COUNCIL-MANAGER PLAN; 
Most DEMOCRATIC AND EFFICIENT FoRM OF 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. National Munici- 
pal League, 299 Broadway, New York. 1940. 
47pp. 15 cents. 


EDUCATION 


BIENNIAL SuRVEY OF EpvUCATION, 1937-38; 
STATISTICS OF PuBLic HicH ScHooLs, 1937- 
38. United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1940. 92pp. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE CouNTy-UNIT SCHOOL 
District IN UTAH; A STUDY IN ADAPTABIL- 
1ry. By Edward Bateman. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 1940. 98pp. $1.60. 


FINANCE 


THE FINANCES OF THE CiTy oF NEw York. 
By Cushman McGee. R. W. Pressrich & 
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Company, 68 William Street, New York. 
1940. 285pp. $5.00. 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR FINANCE OFFICERS. 
By Don G. Larson. Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
Municipal Finance, November, 1940. p.23-27. 

MACHINE METHODS OF GOVERNMENT ACCOUNT- 
ING: (1) City oF LovuIsvILLE, KENTUCKY. 
(2) OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, POLICE DEPART- 
MENT, SELECTIVE TRAFFIC ENFORCEMENT 
ProGRAM. International Business Machines 
Corporation, 590 Madison Avenue, New York. 
1940. Two separate reports. 

STATE Tax COLLECTIONS: 1940. United States 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
1940. 22pp. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE JREORGANIZATION OF 
ASSESSING PRACTICES IN THE CiTy OF DE- 
TROIT. By J. M. Leonard. Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental Research, 5135 Cass Avenue, 
Detroit. 1940. 15pp. 

Tax ExeMPT PROPERTY IN PHILADELPHIA. In- 
stitute of Local and State Government, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 1938. 
55pp. 

FIRE 


PREPARATION FOR WAR EMERGENCIES; PROTEC- 
TION OF LUMBER AND Woop Propucts 
PLaNnts. International Association of Fire 
Chiefs, 24 West 40 Street, New York. 1940. 
llpp. 15 cents. 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FIRE AND WATER DE- 
PARTMENTS. By Jay W. Stevens. Journal of 
the American Water Works Association, 22 
East 40 Street, New York. November, 1940, 
p.1834-42. 


HEALTH 
HospiTAL Pusiic Retations. By Alden B. 
Mills. Physicians’ Record Company, 161 


West Harrison Street, Chicago. 1939. 361pp. 
$3.75. 

ORDINANCE AND CopE REGULATING EATING AND 
DRINKING ESTABLISHMENTS. United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
1940. 35pp. 


HOUSING 


HovusiInc FoR DEFENSE. By Miles L. Colean 
and others. Twentieth Century Fund, 330 
West 42 Street, New York. 1940. 198pp. 
$1.50. 

Lessons From War TiME Hovsinc. By Har- 
lean James. United States Central Housing 
Committee, Washington, D. C. 1940. 7pp. 


LEGAL ADMINISTRATION 


Law or MunicripaL Corporations. By Eugene 
McQuillin. (1940 revision by Ray Smith.) 
Callaghan and Company, 401 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago. 1940. 1160pp. $12. 

Symposium ON MunicipaL Tort Liasitity. 
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Legal Notes on Local Government, 100 Wash- 
ington Square East, New York. August, 1940. 
Entire issue. 


PERSONNEL 


A Case STUDY IN THE SELECTION OF ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE PERSONNEL. By John J. Corson. 
Public Personnel Review, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. October, 1940, p.36-42. 

DEPARTMENTAL PERSONNEL RULES. Borough 
of Manhattan, New York. 1940. 23pp. 

EMPLOYEE RELATIONS PoLicies: How To 
Make TuHem Speciric. By G. B. Hattersley. 
American Management Association, 330 West 
42 Street, New York. 1940. 22pp. 

THE 40-Hour WEEK IN MUNICIPAL EmMpPLoy- 
MENT. Oakland Municipal Civil Service Em- 
ployees Association, Oakland Public Library, 
14th and Grove Streets, Oakland, California. 
1940. 19pp. 

PuBLIc RELATIONS FOR PERSONNEL AGENCIES. 
By William E. Mosher and Stuart Van Dyke. 
Public Personnel Review, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. Autumn, 1940, p.18-29. 

RULES OF THE CIviL SERVICE COMMISSION OF 
ToLepo, OH10. Commission of Publicity and 
Efficiency, Safety Building, Toledo. 1940. 
20pp. 

PLANNING 


MonTCcLair’s CAPITAL NEEDS INVENTORIED FOR 
1940-49. Town Planning Board, Montclair, 
New Jersey. 1940. 24pp. 

THE PRESENT AND ULTIMATE EFFECT OF DE- 
CENTRALIZATION UPON AMERICAN CITIES. By 
Harland Bartholomew. Urban Land Institute, 
22 West Monroe Street, Chicago. 1940. 12pp. 

STRUCTURE OF THE AMERICAN Economy: II. 
TowarD FuLL Use or Resources. By Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
1940. 48pp. 15 cents. 


POLICE 


JAIL FACILITIES AND JAIL PrAcTICEs IN NorTH 
CAROLINA Municipaities. By Hilliard B. 
Wilson. North Carolina League of Munici- 
palities, Raleigh. 1940. 9pp. 

PoLicE SYSTEMS IN THE UNITED States. By 
Bruce Smith. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 
33 Street, New York. 1940. 384pp. $4.00. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


CHARGES MADE FOR BUILDING, PLUMBING, AND 
ELECTRICAL INSPECTION IN VARIOUS VIRGINIA 
Towns. League of Virginia Municipalities, 
902 Travelers Building, Richmond. 1940. 3pp. 
25 cents. 

FEATURING SEWAGE DisposaAL; NEw PLANTS 
AND MEeEtTHops. Engineering News-Record, 
330 West 42 Street, New York. Issue of Sep- 
tember 26, 1940. 
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Frost ACTION IN HiGHway BASES AND SUB- 
GRADES. By H. F. Winn and P. C. Rutledge. 
Engineering Equipment Station, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. 1940. 104pp. 50 
cents. 


RECREATION 


ADMINISTRATION OF PuBLIC RECREATION. By 
George Hjelte. The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 1940. 416pp. 
$3.00. 

NEIGHBORHOOD ACTIVITIES IN CouNTRY Com- 
munities. By Alfred G. Arvold. Nerth 
Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo. 1940. 
79pp. 

SCHEDULE FOR THE APPRAISAL OF COMMUNITY 
RECREATION. National Recreation Associa- 
tion, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 1940. 
26pp. 50 cents. 

1940 YEARBOOK PARK AND RECREATION PRroG- 
rESS. By the National Park Service. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
1940. 92pp. 35 cents. 

Use oF RECREATION CiTIES DEVELOPED ON FED- 
ERAL SUBMARGINAL LAND-PURCHASE AREAS IN 
Marne. By E. J. Niederfrank and C. R. 
Draper. University of Maine, Orono. 1940. 
19pp. 

TRAFFIC 


GETTING RESULTS THROUGH TRAFFIC EN- 
GINEERING. National Conservation Bureau, 
60 John Street, New York. 15pp. 25 cents. 

PARKING METERS IN PENNSYLVANIA MUNICIPAL- 
1T1Es. Pennsylvania Government Administra- 
tion Service, 34 Blanchard Service, Philadel- 
phia. 1940. 23pp. 

REGULATIONS FOR BICYCLES; A SUPPLEMENT TO 
Mopet MuNIcIPAL TRAFFIC ORDINANCE. 
National Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety, Public Roads Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1940. 5pp. 

TRAFFIC Court Procepures, City or Houston. 
Research Department, City Hall, Houston, 
Texas. 1940. 12pp. 


UTILITIES 


AIRPORT DESIGN INFORMATION INCLUDING THE 
PRINCIPAL CONSIDERATIONS IN THE INVES- 
TIGATION AND SELECTION OF AIRPORT SITES. 


Civil Aeronautics Authority, Washington, 
D. C. 1940. 59pp. 
Economies IN OFFICE Forms. By Israel 


Rafkind. RECOMMENDED PRACTICE FOR DiIs- 
TRIBUTION SYSTEM RECORDS; COORDINATING 
OPERATING SYSTEM RECORDS WITH ACCOUNT- 
ING Recorps. By Nathan B. Jacobs. Under 
one cover. American Water Works Associa- 
tion, 22 East 40 Street, New York. 1940. 
64pp. 25 cents. 

THe LecAL EXPERIENCE OF AIRPORTS. By 
Charles S. Rhyne. Journal of Air Law and 
Commerce, 357 East Chicago Avenue, Chi- 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


cago. October, 1940, p.297-319. 

Pusiic UTILITIES AND THE NATIONAL POWER 
Utiities. By James C. Bonbright. Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York. 
1940. 82pp. $1.25. 

WATERWORKS IMPROVEMENTS. Engineering 
News-Record, 330 West 42 Street, New York. 
Entire issue for September 12, 1940. 

WATER RATES AND SERVICE CHARGES, INSTALLA- 
TION CHARGES, HyDRANT RENTALS AND 
SPRINKLER Costs. American City Magazine, 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York. 1940. 46pp. 
$1.00. 


WELFARE 


ADMINISTRATION OF RELIEF IN NEw York Clty. 
By William B. Herlands, Commissioner of 
Investigation, 2 Lafayette Street, New York. 
1938. 345pp. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICES IN E1cutT States. By Oscar Weigert. 
Public Administration Service, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1940. 50pp. $1.00. 

AVERAGE GENERAL RELIEF BENEFITS, 1933-38. 
By Enid Baird and Hugh P. Brinton. WPA, 
Washington, D. C. 1940. 89pp. 

Economic ANALYSIS OF THE Foop STAMP PLAN. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics and Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration. Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 1940. 
20 cents. 

THE MEANING OF STATE SUPERVISION IN THE 
SocIAL PROTECTION OF CHILDREN. By 
Kathryn H. Welch. United States Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 1940. 22pp. 5 
cents. 

MEpIcaL CARE OF THE SICK IN THEIR HOMES. 
By Frank E. Wing. Boston Dispensary, 25 
Bennet Street, Boston. 1940. 3lpp. 25 cents. 

NOTES ON A CONFERENCE FOR MEASURING JUVE- 
NILE DELINQUENCY. Detroit Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research, Inc., 5135 Cass Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 1940. 1lpp. 

Pus.ic RELIEF; 1929-39. By Josephine Chapin 
Brown. Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 1940. 600pp. 
$3.50. 

PuBLIC WELFARE SURVEY OF THE PITTSFIELD 
TAXPAYERS AsSOCIATION, Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 1940. Unpaged. 

THe Stamp Pian. American Public Welfare 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1940. 7pp. 

SUPERVISOR'S JOB IN THE PuBLIC AGENCY: 
ADMINISTRATIVE Aspects. By Eva Abramson. 
American Public Welfare Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 60pp. 50 
cents. 

Use or Tax Funps To Pay For CARE OF THE 
INDIGENT SICK IN THE VOLUNTARY HospPITALs 
oF New York City. Hospital Council of 
Greater New York, 370 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. 1940. 76pp. 
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This postscript summarizes the thinking of 
thousands of Burroughs users. 


Experience has taught users the certainty of 
satisfaction, long life and maximum return on 
their investment in Burroughs equipment. 


Experience has proved the availability and 
competence of Burroughs factory-trained, 
factory-controlled service in safeguarding 
their equipment against costly interruption. 


Experience also prompts users to depend 
upon Burroughs research engineers for a 
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steady flow of new machines, new features 
and new developments for keeping pace with 
changing office requirements. 


Your local Burroughs representative, backed 
by a full line of thoroughly modern Bur- 
roughs machines and features, is experienced 
in recommending exactly the right equip- 
ment for any figuring, accounting, cash 
handling or forms-writing job. Why not 
call him today? 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6782 Second Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


jodays Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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TODAY'S ELGIN 


In the years since 1914, when the first 
ELGIN went into use, over 500 cities have 


enjoyed the many advantages of its correct 
design. 


One feature they like is its easy dumping 
method. A quick, easy pull of the lever and 
ELGIN dumps its load at the front of the 
machine, outside the wheel-base, parallel to 
the curb. 


THE ELGIN CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. LaSalle Street 
New York U.S.A. Chicago 








BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants, Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory. 






E. B. Black N.T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 
R. E. Lawrence C. 1. Dodd W.G. Fowler’ €E. L. Filby 
F. M. Veatch H. F. Lutz 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 





ARTHUR STEDRY HANSEN 
Consulting Actuary 





RETIREMENT PLANS 


Valuations, analyses and counsel in their de- 


velopment, reorganization and administration 


Field Building Chicago 

















BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Timanus-McDonnell 
Consulting Engineers since 1897 


Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, 
Designs, Appraisals, Rate Investigations 


KANSAS CITY MO. . . 107 West Linwood Blvd. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO .. . 307 East Fourth Street 
Pe 11 North Pearl Street 











THE GAMEWELL 
COMPANY 
Fire Alarm Specialists 
Surveys — Reports — Recommendations with- 


out cost or obligation to any municipality 
applying. 


Sales Promotional Department 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW 
COMPANY 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Munici- 
palities for Local Tax Purposes 
UNION COMMERCE BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 
McGRAW-HILL BLDG., NEW YORK 
Illustrated brochure and moving picture film 

upon request 





ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Specialist in 

Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 


202 Fairfax Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, 
rates, franchises, accounting, 
and municipal surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York, N. Y. 














WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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How Declining Urban Growth Affects Cities 
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How City Managers Report to Council 
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| Pusttc MANAGEMENT, published monthly by the International City Managers’ Association, is devoted to 
the art and science of municipal administration. {| The editorials are not a statement of policy of the Asso- 
ciation and the editors do not necessarily agree with the statements of contributors. § The contents of 


PusBLic MANAGEMENT are indexed in the Jnternational Index to Periodicals 
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automatically obtained 
through punched cards 


By the punched card method of Budgetary Control, reports by depart- 
ments and divisions are obtained immediately following the close of any 
accounting period. This method provides up-to-the-minute information 
on which administrative action can be taken in order to keep within 
budget allotments. 


The punched card method of accounting is being economically applied 
to Tax Accounting, Public Works Accounting, Receipts and Disburse- 
ments, and numerous other Federal, State, County and Municipal 
procedures. Write or call your nearest International representative for 
detailed information today. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS -MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building Allis, Branch Offices 
590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, NW. Y¥. “ACN IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS OF 


The International City Managers’ Association 


The Municipal Year Book, 1940. This seventh issue of the only general yearbook 
for American cities contains information for all of the 1,807 cities over 
5,000. It includes special sections on finance and personnel and 24 major 
tables of statistical data on municipal activities. 1940. 629pp. $5. 


Measuring Municipal Activities. Discusses means of measuring the administrative 
results of 11 chief activities of local government and contains 29 suggested 
model monthly forms for reporting the essential data. 1938. 102pp. $2. 


Municipal Public Relations. Defines nature and scope and suggests a practical pro- 
gram for improving relations with the public. 1940. 5Opp. $1. 


pecifications for the Annual Munictpal Ke port Suggestions on content, methods 
and cost of preparation, and design. 1939. 60pp. $1.50. 


Recording Council Action in the City Clerk's Office. A guide for city clerks in 
preparing agenda, keeping minutes, filing, and indexing. 1938. 72pp. $2. 


How Municipal Fire Defenses Affect Insurance Ra Sets forth procedure in 
determining a city’s classification and how to improve defenses and reduce 
insurance rates. 1939. 101pp. $1.50. 


What the Depression Has Done to Cities. An appraisal by leading authorities of 
the effects of the depression on municipal activities. 1935. S7pp. $1. 


Government in Small Amertcan Calt 


Name of city clerk, number of employees, 
revenues, expenditures, and indebtedness for 800 cities between 5,000 and 
10,000 population. 1938. S5Opp. $1. 


Phe City-Manager Prof. Discusses position of city manager, qualifications, 
training, and an analysis of 629 city managers. 1934. 114pp. $2. 
Phe Selection of a City Manager, Discusses nature of administrative work, quali- 


fications for managership, and sets forth selection procedure. 1937. 16pp. 
50 cents. 


Recent Council-Manager Developments. A brief history of the manager plan and 


an up-to-date directory of council-manager cities. 1940. 15pp. 50 cents. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING TEXTS 
Special volumes have been published for use in correspondence courses at the 
management level on: the technique of municipal administration, personnel, 
finance, police, fire, public works, welfare, and recreation. Price $25 each course. 
THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 EAST 60 STREET, CHICAGO 
































